PRICE INCREASED TO FOURPENCE. 
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BENHAMS L72 have purchased fromthe j} 


Controller appornted by the Board of Trade, 
the Premises. Stock of Pianos, Tuning Connection, 
and other effects of the Firm of C.Bechstein & are 
carrying on the business as THE 
WIGMORE HALL & PLANO GALLERIES L™ 

- A large stock of Pianos by the very best 
English Makers can be tried side by side under 


IGMORE HALL: The Concert Hall has” 
been re-opened under the above name and 
under the same management as formerly. + + 
Any make of Piano can be used. + + + 
Wi IGMORE HALL STUDIOS « Theseare 
the most convenient & best appounted Music 
Studios in London and are available for teaching, 


“eee 





and practice. c+ ee 
UNING & REPAIRS 





- + The — yor 
expert technical S 
formerly employed by 

been 


the firm — 1e- 


eo €¢ 6 6 6 ¢ 


the most favourable con WIGMORE HALL 


ditions. Expert assistance 
es (LATE BECHSTEIN HALL) eee 


given in selection. + + - 
IANOS STORED 32-4 -40. WIGMORE STREET 
== LONDON :-W ‘1 


under ideal conditions 
tained. - 
+> 4444444444: PXXXXXXXSEXIEXYEIE EY 


at moderate charges. + - 
1944444440 
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) INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL § MINING 4 Ls. 2 


SH IBITTON 4 


CERTIFICATE, 
van OF MERIT 


Ist Class “tn ard 


B. SQUIRE & SON, 


PIANOFORTES. 
ian SEORGE ELLIOT (signed) WR. HOLMES. Zi 
sale ed) : — Ae 
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The B. Squire & Son Pianos have earned a world-wide reputatior 
for refined volume of tone and durable construction. 


PIANOS TO ORDER MADE TO SUIT ANY CLIMATE. 


BEARE & SON, 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS. 











WRITE FOR OUR 


SPECIALITIES IN STRINGS 


32, Rathbone Place, London, W.-1, 


AND TORONTO, CANADA. 

















LOUGHBOROUGH PARISH CHURCH 


(ALL SAINTS’) 

















The Tenor Bell of the ring of Weight of the bell itself, 303 cwts. 
D Flat. 








The Musical Times. | 


FOUNDERS’ MARKS OF MESSRS. JOHN & DENISON 





THE QUEENSTOWN BELLS. 


The largest and finest Carillon in the United Kingdom, and the most perfect set of 


bells in tle 


World tuned to equal temperament. 


[February 1, 1918. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY 





MONTH, 


Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, 


SATURDAY, 





FEBRU: ARY 2, 


AT 2.30 


ELGAR. 
Miss PHYLLIS LETT. 
Mr. GERVASE ELWES. 
Mr. FREDERICK RANALOW 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2, AT 2.30 








At THE Orcan: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. 


8s. 6d.; Arena, 7s.; Balex 
Gallery, Is. 3d. 


Stalls, 4s. od. 


ny, 


C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS | TS¢SINC i Elsuton 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT (Selection HANDEI 
SEA SYMPHONY st Part VAUGHAN-WILLIAM- 
SONGS OF THE SEA STANF* 

(€ te yt ( p 

MADAME ELSA STRALIA. 

Mr. WILLIAM BOLAND 

Mr. GRAHAM SMART 

Mr. NORMAN ALLIN. 

FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTR 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

H.R.H. Tue Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. 

F.R.A.M. 


President : 


Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus. Doc., LL.D., 


bruary, 
Wed: vedays 


Organ Recital, Monday, 4th Fe 
Lecture by os A. C. Mackenzie, 
February, 3 


, 6th, 13th and 2ot 


Fortnightly ae Saturdays, February 2nd and 1€th, at 
application, 


P, QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.-7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telephone—“ 1160, Western. 


Prospectus can be obtained on 









Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, 
London.’ 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Director : 

Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., 
Honorary Secretary: M. 

The EASTER HALF.-TE 

Toth, 1918. 

_ The next Examination Associates 

in April, 1913. 


Patron: 


Muir Mackenzie, Esq. 


i 


RM will commence on Monday, Fe 


hip, A.R.C.M 


Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
t os egistrar. | 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 


(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 








C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. | — 


ruary | 


, will take place } } 


For the encouragement of 


Vv ith rgan, at OT. 
SATURDAY 2 LENT, at 3.30p. 
week at FRIDAY, at 4 or 

} by ling uddressed envelope t he 
iW. Nc and Seuth Galleries without ticke 


No. goo — Vol. 50. ‘ ee “ePeR 
Reyistere ? at eth teed Died EB] RL A I, 1918 P? 4d. Postas 13d. 
Offce ce for Canadian Postage. Annual Subscription, Post-free 
ba . . . ~ r | tT ~ > Th 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. |GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. | JON CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.-4 
Patron : Hrs Mayer vy Tue Kine. Established by the Corporation of London. 


PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
Gesture, Stage Dancing, and Fencing. 

1 Opera Training. 
by the Principal and his Assistants. 





The Orchestra conducted 
- - > School 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 


| Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local 
} 
| H. SAXE WYN ‘DHAM, 


Secretary. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Tel. Central 4459. 





Patre Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA. 


President 


Ness : 
Mas Beecnam, Bart 


: Sir Tuomas Brecnam, Bart. 
AbDoLpH Br¢ 


Principal: Dr. )DSKY. 
| Special Houses of Resid ence recommended for Students. 
ats are rec juired to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruc and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

| Fee | for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
| Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
| _Systemat ic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
| curriculum. 

The nr with Scholarship information 
| and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Martz Brea. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


/'THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Ex: amination Re gui ations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
| may be had or ppl ication. 






, Diploma Regulations, 





H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor... ee .. Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director ee -» Granvittea Bantock, M.A, 


| SESSION 1917-1918. 
The Session “a of AUTUMN TERM (September 24 to 
| December 22); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 13); 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
| Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


FounDED 1592. 
ALBERT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
é Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orches tras 





Principal : 


| 


| All Branches of Music taught. 





| Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Cl 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

grees in Music are held as follows: Matr 





) Genaher : . B., econ andl en 


., Septen 















For par ticulars, ay tary of E xaminations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies yn Papers, 1s. 6d. per se 
JOHN) will be rendered 


ACH’S: P ASSION | ST. 
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;LASGOW 


Choral (Competition) Festival 


ST. ANDREW’S HALLS, GLASGOW, 
APRIL 25, 26, AND 27, 1918. 
\ De. W. G. MCNAUGHT anp Dr. R. R. TERRY. 
{ I D Sct Chor Childre Action-S 
Singing Game ] r ( s; Fer e-\ : Ch 
( ( \ S Due Qu t 
( Mu 
oO y (pri rid.) ned fror 
H 
D. GLEN MacKEMMIE and WATSON DODS., 
W | Q it, (slas ‘ 





LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W 


His Grace 





Tue Duxe or Legps. 


EXAMINATION, 
B. Cantab. 
R: 


Patron : 





BoaRD OF 
rR. Horton Auuison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. 
Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
Avucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


r 


D ; F.R.A.M, 
C.O0. 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 








The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held ip 
. ondon and at over 450 Local Centres throu ghout the United Kingdom 

APRIL. Last day of Entry, arch 15. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, may be had on application to the 
Secretary The period for which THE 1917 SvLLABUS is available 
i1AS BEEN EXTENDED, and the same will remain in force UP TO anp 

LUDING DECEMBER, 1918. 





Coleraine Competitive Musical Festival, 


re HALL, COLERAINE, 


\WN 


McNAUGHI!1 \l 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 








é Bitomrietp Crescent, PaAppincTon, W.-2 
nder and Director: M James Bat 
S Boys 1ort notice for irch Services, 
( ert so90. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
I the direction of the Victoria ¢ Cc Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 181. 
Be rs STRE Ox pd $ ET, Lonnx W.-1 
President: Tue M H Tue Ma ANGLESEY. 
Boar f Examinati 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1L.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, M Doc., Cantab., H F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Di tor of Studies: Cu t Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 
Rower Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Du ! 
Rev. Nort Bonavia-H r, M.A, Ox 
Se ry: H. Por VIS. 
M | t Ex inat 1 ects i i f 
4.V.C.M L.V.C.M F.V.C.M for e | 
Diy the Art l I \ J Lb) 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries requ wr t represented, 
Dr. Churchill Sibley S per al at the College. 
A ul t The Secretary, Registe 

e, 1 Burle St t, S w.t 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 





MUSICIANS 
F« d 1888 
incor ated { uant to Act of Parliament XXX. a XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cx § 23 
lent Tue Rr. R I rp J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Drea Ma ER. 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.M.) 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in Li n an 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December 

M I rh I 1 Stat t ( 

M i. Jo a I r. 
‘ in: I Rev. W. J. J. ¢ M.A., € 
COMPE rITIONS, I 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for tt \ 
oO a s tT ANTHEM B Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Vr Hy D ANT, 
K.YRI 
Organists (Members) have the exes use of the Register of Vacant 


Appoin itments 
alendar (4 
18, Berner s Street 


rvatis) and ng information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 


, London, W..-1 


( 





The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 


(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
j and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A, Mas, 
; L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 
LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts ur nrepresented, either 
the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. 
| Inthe Educational Department students are trained under the bes 
| Professors at moderate fees. For full information apply, 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


iv Supertonic, Reg. Lond Telephone: 3870 Central 
|/PIANO PEDALS withOctave Coupler 
} This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
} aster Patent. 

Txe CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 


| Dear Mr. Macx«rn, Nov. 8, 1910. 

I think your Patent Peda! Attachment, which you have 
| fitted to my Stein way, Is simply splendid. 1 find the action absolutely 
| silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 

R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or ; instalmer ts of 8s. per month, 


» Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References te 
TENT PEDAL co., LTv., 
NEWCASTLE-UN DER-LYME 


| MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 


| Write 7 @ 
THE MALKIN PA 
j Werko—Tiemtap, 


Staffs. 
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TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
| Author of ** Vocalism “Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘* Vocal eit 
| Faults and their Remedie Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: B},. 
| How it feels to Sing. 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. .. Bppropri 
“The most complete guide to singing in English.” —*‘ Lancelot,” in E: a 
the Referee. ated A 
** One th unest of sane expositio Pa Benunciat 
ot reliable expert in all branche Breathin; 
‘A nif it gu to | ur t 
* Do not he te to comm i. Glasgow Herald. ' ’ 
} His technical knowledg t » wide and accurate: what he has § sac 
t y is well worthy of ik ation by publ singers and musik 
* Common- utte Leeds “ry. 
Is an acknov rity. 
I have not tl ghtest fear of « 
}1 \s e about the voice and v 
| are “Counterpoint,” in the Vez 
} \ Hr D 
HE CENTRE FOR M 
i S f English, I It: , a Spanist I} 
M Music. : = 
u € Wa > not Ni “ A, ule { th Piano Teacher 4 j 
; I 
J W. “CHE TER ERAN 
1. & STER ks 
li, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.-1 wu 
(First } ). Send | 
} ane —_ —_ ———— Pit her, 
WIG MORE zs AL. A. STUDIOS — 
| (L: Be Haut 
9 Accommodation in London for MUSIC 
FAC HERS roviding every possible c« nvenience. Magnif- 
ent Entrance Ha Electric Lift, Waiting ar Lavatories 0 
each floor Luxuriously furnished , Electric ity, ane . 
Horizontal Grands in every Studio. Moderate inclusive charges ; 
WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS, 32-40, Wigmore St., London,W “1 Bsudscribe 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


GLADYS E. PARRIS (Soprano). 
Open for engagements for Concerts, Dinners, Masonics, &c. Thoroughly 
rane voice, I ees m derate. 


_ , Barcombe Avenue, Streatham Hill. S.W 
Mr. ALEX. C. FLAMBE (TENOR). 





( certs, Xc., Stainer ** Crucifixion. 
. Ashbour Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. = 
Mr. ERNEST A. fF L AME E (BAss). 
Av r Concerts, Oratorio, &c., ssiah,” ‘* Elijah 
} Mz Stainer’s rucifixion, For vacant dates, add 
67 67, Ashby hbourne . Ave M ite m, ; 
MR. F RE DE RICK GAY | 
Open for Le Music. —— oe Se en Sa 


Bankt Road, Brixton, S.W. 


| MR. SAMUEL MASTERS — 
TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Morty Al Il Road, Surbiton, 





Musica. Reviser TO Messrs. Nove.io ror Tuirty-THREE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 

Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.0., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M. 
Sir Frepertck Brincs, C.V.O., Dr. WALForD Davigs. 
D® ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Lond and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“ Honours, nd Pass Certific ates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight Aundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orc hestrs ation, and Analysis of C om} 0Sition by Post, 
to corresponder ats anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24 Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester, 


SP ECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
a L.R.A.M. Paper W rk. 
u.C Paper We 
























G) ses of "Stud y in Rudiments, 
7, Form, &e. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-17... 121 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
A.R.C.M. 0 1914-17... 2 9 ” ” 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
o Forsyru Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


| )*< JTHB EKT HAKRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
.C.O, _ SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 





Der Su Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O. and 
A.R.C.O., &c. MSS. revise 1 arranged for publication, “De Burgh 
Park, Banstead, Surrey. Telephone, Burgh Heath, 346. 


MISS}: HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
a INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 


rue, Form, Orches- 


studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, ( 











trat . leaching,” Modulation, Trar For Terms, &c., 

apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Br 1 

Mi ovations «wer cen no mae PIANIST :—“ The 

4 lect ‘ were give y manner Z May 
VACANCIES for PUPILS ( t Cello) , Torwood 

Street, ‘I ay. R &e. (C. T. H.), 4d. net, of the Composer, 


Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues t 
( ANDIDATES f r the various The i Ex is. Music of 
ony aoe iption revised or arranged. LESSONS in “COMPOSITION. 


by post if desire 


DF F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, 1 prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised a i Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
ave gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 


D* ARTHUR 5S. HOL LOW. AY, Mus. D. ‘Oxon., 
, PREPARE 





















Dr. Karn 
U siversities and diplomas from the — . Colleges. 
Address 106, Haverstock Hil London, N.W.- 
ADAME LARKCOM, F. R. A.M., Professor of 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 


Wigmore Hal! Sta dios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 
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DR. LEWIS, Mus. Doc. F.E.IS., Warden, Incor- | ()RGANIST at liberty to DEPUTISE for a fq 
. porated Guild of Chur Mt LESSONS, Personally Sundays. Used to full choral service. 41, Barrinet Ree 

or by Post, in HARMONY an i Col NTERPOIN 18, Berners | ¢ oucl End, N.-S. 

Street, Oxtord Street, W. - 


= a 
DR. wir TEXT-BOOKS : Well- known Reatee will TR. AIN and IN TR 


. Y ¥ DUCE a 1 y a \ excepti il te S W: 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. Oxfor Se ae . - M 








COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. ° } 
pe — ae * NT AND CANON, 55. net. put ( rganist of S. Andrew’s Chure h, Wells Sus 
peo > ime: wn Gh mee I , W.-1, REQUIRES a PUPIL-ASSISTANT. 1 
DEVE! ENT Ay an CH u M fr ¢ at reduced fees, according to amount of help¢ 
Pi ciInG VOCABULARY OF MusicaL Terms, 6d, net, Full cathedral services. Apply: Dr. M. P. Conway, S. A 
DicrionaRy. oF Music TERMS. 6d. net. Vestry. Well’s St W 


MATERIAL OF MELODY 


ementilll sLODY. 3d : Ys NG LADY desires APPOINTME NT 


The above, complete, will forwarded (carriage paid) for £1. \ anist to Singer. or in ( -rchestra (Tt satre or Cinen 
— any other Lg al engageme t. Lon n District. Jennie J 
ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L. R.A.M., T.C.L., 113, Hertford Road, Enfield Wash, N- 





LX AR M., Pianist (Speciali aches for Pianof mas. ADY desires APPOINTMENT as PIANOFO! 
Paper W« y Correspondence. ry ventry Re ~7 Birmingham. > 

















TEACHER i Sci n resi ( 
= a estimonials and refe ces. Flore t Tiling. LL CM. . “Me 
L.A. ARTHUR MANGE LSDORFF has | Sie Belgravia. 
ae i 1 Septer er, 1917, OU H state that he isa 
British-bort ect. Address as in othe ertise t. W PANTS D for Music W al trehouse, ASSIST And 
—— — ene experience. ply eit w & Co., L 
N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PRE PARE S for} 42 land Street W.-1. 
i L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianofort y, gy z 
For i Teachi &e. Le ( y corresponde ~ 3 ‘Papie RG ANS New and Second-hand) for SALE 
recei visite f the P forte Many recent su Sses, Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or re a 
L.R.A.M I forte ¢ es, 10, M f Rd., West Kensingt Bedwell & : Sor n, The Cam! ge Organ Works, Cc ambridge. 
yt H H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., SEVERAL TWO - MANUAL ORGANS, wi 
f R.A.M.. A.R.C.M. Twent e years’ experience in Private s, itable for ¢ HURC Ce Rc| 
t Coaching for Degr More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's | tirely new ples of specially ted act 
| € ed De the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M j re ently int ed, at minimum of cost. hook W. E, Richards 
1&.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Sts Ww. Ss oO Builders, M ester, S.W 
_ BOTOLPH'S ¢ HURCH, Magee, E.C. Organ Ts BE SOLD. ORGANIST'S or ORGA 
» l 4 ‘ Orga allowed t Ss TUDENT'S FUANO; two key set WW 
I ise. Addre Frederic Lacey, orga iting pedals; rnificent instrument ; ulnut cz 


B: argain, Ap ly, W. C. Smith, E eigh, Trur 
>VELINE QUINLAN, highly certificated, traine " — 
ie VELINI * UtNI bs mu. high y a . a 2 uned \ TAN" rE D, ‘Second-hand cor of GR VE 
Hs : ' DICTIONARY O1 MUSIC. Write L. L. 









Prepares for L.R.A.M. and all } t Cramers, New Bond Street, | Brighton R uth Croyd ¥ 
own side Speci r ts f ~ 1 or Cor toure TCT 
(Meme iaten vmoens = to Gicumnenres, Assad. Trhtneee Fk OR = AL E, Second-hand CHAMBER MUS! 
R Streath Park, S. W..-ré P x (Pe Edi ), and Violinist's Repertory (Classi d Mode 
amen ist free 1 ication. Herrick, 30, Queen's Road, W.-2. 
ACHFIELD CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 
Lt TEL , IR YRICS sent on approval or written to suit Mus 
The re two VACANCIES Leading Boys (Soloists). Candidate Violet Hoy, 5, Arnside Road, Southport. 
ao pik peyton Se oper’ wale saggy doar plone *HURCH MUSIC by B. Luard-Selby, publishe 
t ree. Apply, Rev. M. Hardey, ‘Subchanter. The ¢ e, by Winthrop Rogers, Limited, 18, Berners Street, 
Lich fie ; W.-1. Magnificat No. 1, 3d. Anthem, “ The Lord hear the 





j ae ASSE S my TT ES should buy deocrin 
(00D SOPRANO BOY W ANTED for oct caslonal I Scena “ THE BULL FIGHT” (Oakley). Compass A t 


7 , Address, Re J. A. Price +, Fulham Road, S.W.-10. Price 1s. 6d. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.-1. 


A PHENOMENAL | NATURAL ALTO (not "| Se LIQUIDATOR of the CHURCH aj 





















FALSETTO) of } rang desires APPOINTMENT] i CARILLON BELL COMPANY, Limited, invites TENDEN 
Cathedral or Church Choir. Capable Tre e Soloist. ( wunications : | for PATENT RIGHTS in the undermentioned Letters Pate 
L. W." Novello & ¢ Ltd., 160, Wardou Street, W.-1 1 No. of 
ia ‘ i . ae Patent. PARTICULARS. 
WELLS CATHEDRAL CHOIR. - 
1501 12 Impr vements i c and « mp4 
WANTED, a TENOR SINGER in the Choir of Well mechanism for bell 
Stipend £4 per : 1 with a small use in due course 4027 Improvements in or ic striking i 
a mt e ti nials, should be y the dampt mechanism for Ss, tubes, and plates. Jf 
to v. D erty Wells. Applications will | 640/14 Improvements in or relating to keyboards for n 
welcomed f hose have served in the War and are isch: i instruments. 
from further service 9230/15 Improvements in appara us for automatically chimif 
= . 9e= $$ ——————_——————_—- and striking sonorous bars, bells, tubes, and plates. ' 
Boo TONE SOLOIST OF F ERS his Services 10862/15 , Improvements in ipporting sonorous bars or tubes : 
for Orator r ( we i g ra te hing- | ° . 
_ Bo » ¢ 4 De ws ar, ( . Street, I C “re 1321€ 6 | Improv yvvements in ele trical methods for sounding 
S.. “TER S, E ATON SQUARE, S.W. g liti 
On ORG ANIS! AND CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED Tem- en cays oO » 
the a Dr. Stanley Marchant on Military R coal seers ccept 
Service _~ wly in writing : ad test fals to The Precent [he purch hall ake 
S. Peter Chi Ve try, E iton Square S.W.-1. ect there 
a ee gned A I a Stre na 
One and CHOIRMASTE R WANTED | sapninaanenbimmee 
Par salary £50. u WM. H. STENTIFORD, Liquidat 
Applicat ef Fe ry » 2 J HH. Charltor 


Enniskillen, Ir TE DEUM IN Fe MAGNIFICAT AND NUN 
QO GANIST -CHOIRMASTER WANTED for DIMITTIS tw F. 3d. each. By A, Toase, Novello & Co., Lit 


tt Perea ; — R ggg gy —a Ae = DE U M, two Se ts (Free Chant and Quad 
la Vicas Hat -_— at : : siti at rs ‘E >; the whole thing sl 
: = . : : t ecom! it. Musical Ne 4 
- on o. 7 . — rer M Ait NION yer F VIC 1) Weeke & Co.). 
( )RGANIST Church of England) is OPEN to ‘OusivN 1c ‘] oan on tin” Cv Cands, ca. Ollie’ 
lertake ox e I ester e District, V ge Specimen fror IJ es (Pte 1 Battn. B. V. Regt.), 4, Te 
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No. 12. 


THE 


TWELVE 


PRICE 


LONDON : 


(Op. 30, No. 1.) 


AND 


~—| THE DEATH OF 


Op. 30, No. 2.) 


COMPOSED BY 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


JOHN POINTER. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


MONTHS 


SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


BY 


MINNEHAHA 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


LIMITED. 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR 


Book I. 


BOOKS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS :— 


Lullaby for the New Year. 
(St. Valentine) Flirtations. 


Boreas. 


Book 2. 


In Springtime. 


Italian 
Birds. 


ARRAN 


February. 


June. 


September. 


December. 


Serenade. 


GEMEN 


String Parts(5) .. 45. 
String Parts (4) us 
String Parts(5)  ... 28. 
String Parts (5)... 2s. 


‘TS 


LONDON : 


July. 
August. 
September. 


October. 
November. 
December. 





FOR SMALL 


ORCHESTRA BY 


od. 
od. 
6d. 


3d. 


Book 3. 
Butterflies. 
Mid-day Réverie. 
Harvest Hymn. 

BooK 4. 
Autumn Evening Song. 


Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
Christmas Morn. 


THE COMPOSER. 


Wind Parts, &c. ... ; rr 2s. od. 
Wind Parts, Xe. ... nee 5a 2s. 6d. 
Wind Parts, &c. ... ans eee 5s. Od. 


Wind Parts, &c. ... ns a 4s. 6d. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
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FEBRUARY 1, tor8. 
ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
The price of this journal was 


advanced from threepence to fourpence 
the Sub- 


increased from four 


on January 1, and Annual 


scription Post free 





to five shillings. 

With the exception of folio songs, 
and books already issued at over 
twenty-one shillings, all the Novello| 


publications were increased in price on 


the same date. 








The alterations in prices are as| 


follows : 
Advanced Prices. 


Three halfpence 


Former Prices. 
One penny 
Three 


Twopence 


halfpence Twopence 


Threepence 





Threepence Fourpenc | 
Fourpence Sixpence 
Sixpence ... Eightpence | 


Tenpence | 
Ninepence .- One 
One shilling ..» Oneand fourpence | 
One and sixpence Two shilli 


Eightpence 
Pon 
shilling 


10'S | 
Two shillings .... Two and sixpence 
Two and sixpence Three shilling 


| 
< | 
‘YT . . ”| 
[Three shillings . Four chillies S| 


Three and sixpence Four and sixpenc« 
Four shillings Five shillings 
Four and sixpence _ Five and sixpence 
Five shillings Six and sixpence} 
Five and sixpence Seven shillings 
Six shillings Seven and sixpence 
All other publications priced at twenty- 
one shillings or less will be increased 
approximately twenty-five per cent. 


Nove.LLo & Co., Lrp. 





| finest bells in the 


|- 
| to its present 


| greater s 


A FAMOUS BRITISH BELL FOUNDRY. 


By W. STARMER. 

For centuries past England has been famous for bell 
ringing, or what is technically known as ‘change 
ringing ’—which is still peculiar to the country. Such 
uses of bells have required special methods of 
suspension and manipulation. These in turn have had 
the effect of altering the shape and proportions of bells, 
so that English bells differ considerably from those of 
the Continent, and this is the reason why the former 
are frequently compared unfavourably with the latter. 
Without going into the reason why this should or 
should not be the case, at the present time the 
world are made in this country 
because the great firm of Messrs. Taylor of 
Loughborough have succeeded in reducing the 
designing and tuning of bells to an exact science. 
bg. certain results are obtained is still an open field 
for the higher mathematician, but when the practical 
issues are to be dealt with Messrs. Taylor have 
proved themselves to be the pre-eminent founders and 
tuners of bells. 

For the purposes of this article the editor and myself 

paid a visit to the Loughborough foundry so ably 
oa itrolled by Messrs. John and Denison Taylor, and 
which has continued without a break from the 14th 


century—having been originally established by 
Johannes de Stafforde at York in the reign of 
Edward III. He removed to Leicester about the 


middle of the 14th century, where by his good repute 
and successful business capacity he became mayor 
in 1366 and 1370. 

Under various ownerships through the centuries 
including the eight Newcombes, 1506- 1612) we come 
to Edward Arnold, who had alsoa foundry at St. Neots 
at which Robert Taylor was apprenticed—eventually 


succeeding Arnold about 1780. In 1820 Robert 
Taylor removed to Oxford, where he died in 1832. 
His son John removed to Loughborough in 1840, and 


died there in 1858. John’s son, the late John William 
Taylor, succeeded, and under his capable and energeti 
command the foundry was greatly extended and grew 
imposing dimensions, being now carried 
his John and Denison with even 
uccess and with a world-wide reputation, for 
undry bells are sent to every part of ‘a 
buildings are extensive, and occupy an 
7,000 square yards. All the machinery 
is driven by electricity 


on by two sons 
from this fo 
globe. The 
area of over 
and there is a great deal of it 
|} as the motive pow er. 

The foundry buildings include two bell towers, in 
| one of which is a ring of eight bells hung for change 


ringing and demonstrating the best possibilities of 
small bells for this purpose : 
We 
Not ewt, bs. 
Treble B ; oe I I 7 
2 Ag s a2 & 
3; Gs ; I 2 20 
4 FZ we 2 I 5 
s E ’ ; % @ 4 
6 DE , 29 
7 & 4 1 18 
Tenor B 6 2 13 
24 #1 22 
In the other* is a carillon of forty-two bells, 34 


octaves in compass, with clavier and pedals exactly 





tion of this was given in our June, 1915, number, p. 331. 


* An illustrat 
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‘a : ; , a 
as at Malines and Bruges. The total weight of this} When a ring of bells is cast in tune—ze., needing 
is 3} tons. The bells are tuned to equal temperament, | no adjusting in the tuning machine—it is called q M. 
and although the smallest are not many pounds in |§ maiden’ peal. This used to be a very rare occur. Sy 
weight, the accuracy of the tuning is a veritable | rence, and en/y tance; but now with improved Pr 
triumph of the bell-founder’s art. | appliances, and if due care be taken, there is no reason Ww 
Bell-metal is an alloy of copper and tin, the best whatever w hy bells should not be cast so that very Br 
proportions for which are 13 to 4, which give the | little tuning is required. At 
requisite durability and sonorousness. There is aj After a minute and careful study of the bells of the Ch 
popular, but erroneous, idea that silver improves the} United Kingdom and of the Continent, completed Ex 
tone of bells ; but this is not so, and if used to any |some twenty years ago the writer of this article M: 
great extent would injure the tone. Some founders | published his formulated theory respecting the tuning Qe 
use copper and tin for the alloy in the proportions of | of bells in the following terms : = 
16 to 4 and 17 to 5 ; but this is merely an economical 1) A bell must be ‘in tune’ with itself before it can Al 
convenience, and to be deprecated. Careful analyses be in tune with others. Hi 
of bell-metal show that silver has never been used a 2) Every bell has at least five principal tones in it 
a component part of the alloy, yet we find that many which can be accurately tuned. 
reputable encyclopedias and other works still persist | 3) These principal tones are the Strike Note 
in repeating the error regarding silver which has Nominal, Hum Note (these three must be Bo 
been sedulously continued for the past three centuries. perfect octaves with each other), Tierce Lo 
The process of making bells is as follows. First minor 3rd), and Quint (perfect 5th), thus : Qu 
the inner mould, or core, is made, and consists of . ; Ab 
brickwork (or an equivalent) covered with loam and no s 
moulded to the shape of the inside of the bell by —— gy — Nominal. ~ 
means of what is called a ‘sweep’ ‘crook.’ A -y— 53 Quint. nce EL 
‘sweep’ is a light iron frame with adjustable templets e -& Strike Note. Fl 
the exact shape of the inner and outer contours of the 
bell. Next the ‘cope’ or cover, which forms the —————____—— 
outside of the bell, is made, and consists of an iron Cc -~e— —Hum Note. 
case, lined with loam moulded to the shape of the - - 
outside of the bell. Both core and cope are baked ere la aed ; , 
hard in an oven specially built for the purpose. A A bell producing this pitch should weigh (approximately) two tons, 
hole is then dug in sand, into which the core is laid, 4) All these tones must be in perfect tune with 
the cope is placed over it, and then the hole is filled each other. 
in and the sand rammed tightly down for safety and 5) The tone of a bell depends : 
convenience. The core and cope thus united are a) On the consonance of its component 
called the * mould ’ for the bell. Great care is parts ; 
carmen - — ~ yee aa the ae we - 4) On the relative intensities of the various 
. ) e ar ° ° . 
sanesntule the ante will tee bell an veciion of tones, which in Chelr tare are Cepence 
which will be thicker than another. The variation ptm che emnute scemacy of shaegly 
7 omg ad woe defined height-, width-, and thickness- 
will produce a throbbing tone, which may be iene 
explained thus : The sound-bow (the thickest part of Se 
the bell) vibrates in a definite number of sections. If} These conditions can be carried out to the 
one of these sections is thicker than another it will} accuracy of a single vibration by Messrs. Taylor, who 
vibrate more rapidly than the thinner one and produce | have been the pioneers in all matters connected with 
a note of different pitch. The two sets of sound-waves | the tuning of bells for the past quarter of a century, 
thus set up will synchronise at intervals, resulting in a | and it is solely due to them that England has risen to 
momentary fulness of tone, the effect to the ear being | the supreme position of being the greatest bell-founding 
a succession of throbs more or less frequent according | country in Europe. Th 
to the periodic difference of the sound-waves. The means by which these results are obtained are their 
Everything being ready the furnace is tapped, and | of course the bell- founder’s secret ; but it is a matter syste 
the molten metal as it pours out falls into a large iron | for congratulation that the finest modern bells are > parts 
ladle lined inside with sand. This ladle, after receiving | being made in this country. funda 
the metal, is carried by a crane to the mould, and the} Modern bells should be superior to ancient ones, 
metal is then poured out from the ladle into a hole | as the best existing conditions produce : i 
in the top of the crown and fills the space between 1) A better mould, ensuring a much truer casting. Ze 
core and cope. When cool the bell is taken out of 2) A better form of bell as to design. 63 
the mould and carried to the finishing department, 3) A greatly improved furnace, producing a perfect 
where it is tuned. This used to be done by chipping ‘adanixt ure of copper and tin. | 
away the inside of the bell, or the edge of the lip,—an 4) A system of tuning which is a very great advance = 
exceedingly clumsy method indeed. Now, however, on any methods hitherto prac tised. a. 
with improved machinery it is done very much more 7 — thee toll » ieemastant works 
satisfactorily by a vertical lathe. The bell is inverted], From this foundry the aiowing Gngeriant * 
and gripped at different points by vices, to keep it have emanated : is CO 
perfectly firm. The centre is then plumbed, and stee! BELLS OF OVER THREE TONS IN WEIGHT. of th 
cutters pare out the metal from the inside of the bell — _ 
for flattening and pare off the edge of the bell for — TRSo ; é “ 
: ? yreat Paul . 1582 16 14} 
Sharpening. By such means bells can be most Highmoor, Wigton r88= 8 16 
ac curately tuned. In casting, bells are best left Manchester Town Hall 1882 8 2? 
sharp, for flattening injures the tone much less than Beverley Minster 1902 7 I 
sharpening. A bell may readily be flattened one- Birmingham University : 1908 6 1} 
eighth of a tone or even more, but it cannot be] Newcastle-on-Tyne Cathedral 
sharpened so much ; indeed, any sharpening is to be (hour-bell) 1892 5 18} 
deprecated, and if at all possible should be avoided. Downside Abbey 1903 5 6} 
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Weight. on ‘ - . . » . . 5 oe 
Date Fons, Cote, rhe hanging of a peal of beils for ringing in full swing 
Manchester Town Hall 1877 5 Oo} so that each bell describes a complete circle for each 
Sydney, N.S.W., Post Oftice ISQI + 15 blow of its clapper is an art in itself. The present-day 
Preston Town Hall 1868 } 16 Soman dutdn @ meme hath 2 ee oli 
Shasnenter Cathodenl 1868 4 oe ringer demands that every bell hung for change- 
Bradford Town Hall 1873 1 > ringing, up to three tons in weight and even heavier 
Abberley Hall a 1885 3 1834 than this, shall be ‘ pealable ’—/.e., able to be rung by 
Chichester Cathedral 1977 3 13 one man in what is technically known in ‘ The Exercise’ 
Exeter Cathedral (tenor) 1902 3 12 ‘ : : M 
Manchester Town Ha!! 1877 r - as a ‘peal,’ which means a set of changes, composed 
§ I 4 a of) 3 ° ~~ . . " 
Queenstown Cathedral 1916 > 73 and arranged scientifically according to certain 
Rugby School 1914 3 { | developed laws of this art, of a not less number than 
St. I aul’s Cathedral 1878 3 2 | 5,000, rung continuously. The time occupied by the 
verlev ] SSc > I Cs ° . ™ 
Atberley Hall ... oe 3 t | performance of these peals varies according to the 
Halifax Town Hall 1862 ; ) ; 
: number and weight of the bells and the number of 
CARILLONS. ~h- i 
te. of _|the changes rung, three hours being the usual 
; Bells. Date. Tons. Cwts. | period. 
Bournville (with clavier) 22 1906 4 73 To render it possible for ringers to achieve such 
Loughbovough (with clavier) 40 1906% 1912 3 10 | feats it is essential that the bells be hung in a str 
Queenstown (with clavier) 2 1916 ys 2 c _— ; - § in a strong 
Abberley Hall 20 1884 20 15 |and massive framework, and that their fittings— 
Worcester Cathedral , 16 18681875 17 o |2e, their wheels, headstock, gudgeons, bearings, 
Manchester Town Hall... 21 1877, 35 © |clappers, and all the other accessories indispensable 
Appingedam (Holland) 25 _ 2 ° |to a ringing bell, be ‘well and truly’ fitted. And for 
Eindhoven (Holland) 25 1914 2 o . as : 
Flushing (Holland)... 33 1914 7 2 | this purpose the bell-hanger requisitions the aid of all 
: 3 |the recent developments of mechanical science with, 
; , IG > >1 < . > 
rauem 5 —s ' ao : as will be seen, good result, for a peal of 18,027 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London. | changes, occupying twelve hours and eighteen minutes, 
Exeter Cathedral. . ; 
Worcester Cathedeal. | the longest ever accomplished, was rung by a band of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Cathedral. ten picked men on the ring of ten bells of Loughborough 
Truro Cathedral. Parish Church on Easter Monday, April 12, 1909. 
Dublin, St. Patrick’s Cathedral. - ‘ A : 
Edinburgh, St. Mary’s Cathedral. With reference to the illustrations in the separate 
Christ Church Cathedral, N.Z. supplement it may be explained that from time 
Beverley Minster. immemorial bell-founders have identified their work 
Beverley, By fe - by using distinctive marks, by means of which in many 
Dratel, ct. Mary Recs ro instances it has been possible to fix the dates of ancient 
Shrewsbury, St. Chad’s Church. : , : 
Waltham Abbey. bells prior to the period when the founder’s name and 
Manchester Town Hall. | date were cast on their bells. 
PRINCIPLES OF MODERN COMPOSITION. 
By G. H. CLUTSAM. 
(Continued fror innary number ge 13.) 


The inversion of elementary triads in no way affects 
their character as chords. Under the polyphonic 
system, the variety obtained from a transposition of 


use of the third in the bass was not so extensive as a 
casual consideration might conceive, and the appear- 
ance of the fifth as support was rare save in the 


parts was mainly a matter of re-adjustment. The! formation of manifest cadences. The following 
fundamental position dominated the situation. The | extract from a ‘Stabat Mater’ of Palestrina : 
Fx 1d Choi 
13 = | = aon ee : = - ae = See § ome oem : 
0 eg ee ee ee ee eS 
2st ce ee eee = = Soe —— Aa 
v = —_ 
“— ~'- es a - ~le &e. 
2 2 a“¢ So _~ &@ Bae 2 = a eo tae oi. 
= = ae i a AE cd ——_ == ie a = — a mam 
¢ = 2 =F o = + Tn = f ~=|> a = oa = q 
is constructed under the elementary conditions we have been examining. In the following re-arrangement 
of the harmonies : 
L dC} 
6 | pees =r = 73 
mained — — a os — a = = a a — ee r — 
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ee ee a eS 
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about as many thirds are introduced in support as the 
passage will conveniently carry, and it is possible that 
the inversion of the fifth at the entrance of the 2nd Choir 
is not quite in accordance with polyphonic methods, 
but it is introduced to illustrate a possibility. The 
accidentals CZ, B?, and GS are not definitely 
Palestrina’s intention in either exampie, and can be 
retained or discarded according to taste. In the 
harmonic system, the presence of the third in the bass 
affects the distribution of the chord much more 
significantly than under the older conditions when it 
was frequently doubled, generally from the necessity 
for keeping the various ‘voices’ moving freely and 
easily. In the next example, the interplay of inversion 
and suspension, presumed and prepared, can be advan 


tageously examined 
Ex. 54 
4 along lene” {se bz 
SH t } - ao a2iz 
a 
. 

s#e2r = 
os? } | - ae = 
Ry? p a} } - — 
é a g-s—e' — 


The second and fourth of the asterisked inversions 
are the commonest forms with the fifth in the bass, 7. 
the dominant supporting any progression wherein it is 
common to each chord, major or minor, and suggesting 
the Plagal cadence : 





musical composition was 
strongly reinforced, also probably originally by 
singers when parts that progre in intervals of 
a third or fourth were allowed to fill the void with the 
intervening notes of the scale. /asstny-notes are a 
le-sense, and their principal 


The technique of earl 


ssed 


natural outcome of the scale 
characteristic is the endowment of life and movement 
to what otherwise might be a dull series of elementary 
chords. The first relief in this direction was signalised 
by the appreciation of which in many 
cases reproduced the effect of passing-notes, but the 
distinction is easily to be discerned. The earlier 
device itself introduced to the composer a number of 
combinations that were ultimately destined to rank as 
chord-entities, whose origin was feasibly explained by 
the methods of the harmonic system 

With the of passing-notes the tonality of 
many passages was more strongly defined ; they 
and 


suspensions, 


use 


were inevitably part parcel of the particular 
scale that was under treatment. In the minor 
ried 5 [s 
e ese /(«e 
od 7 
9 4% * 2 — » eo 3 
od — = - 
— . 
Ex fe = _ -_ —_ eo 
— Zs s © « gs “2 
22 yl e-2— 1s 2 
+4 t _ = - C 


Under diatonic conditions, when two voices proceed 
in similar directions and their essentials are linked up 
with passing-notes they move in thirds or sixths. | 


Three voices, under like circumstances, generally move | 
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system, which will be considered in a late 
article, the opposition of the ascending and descendin 
scales in the arbitrary or so-called melodic ming 
scale accounts for many results in the work of Bad 
and his contemporaries that certain critical opinio 
considers as anticipating surreptitiously the harmon 
scheme of the modern composer. They are, howeve, 
nothing of the sort. They arise from scale and no 
harmonic considerations, but the principles that app! 
to the limited number of chords at the disposal of th 
old composers still obtain in respect of the great! 
extended number of chord combinations available z 
the present day, and a full appreciation of th 
ingenuous methods of the past actually simplifies th 
understanding of the complexities of the present. 
am strongly of the opinion that all material of valy 
acquired by a study of counterpoint, with its man 
awkward rules and embarrassing obligations, can 
more easily and advantageously assimilated by : 
modern student in the examination of its principle 
from the harmonic standpoint. No sane teache 
should impose on his pupil at any stage of his caree 
a study of the various species of counterpoint 
In two parts it is stupid, in three it is a futik 
‘grind,’ and as to four, especially in the fourt 
species, I quite agree with Mr. Frederick Corder 
who has he referred, however, only to th 
fourth species—‘ Even when the most skilfid 
Mus. Doc. has evaded or triumphed over its obstacle: 
the result is simply miserable.’ As to fugue, 
venture to assert that nobody wants it now and will 
never be likely to want it in the future. On thg 
simple lines | am pursuing in these articles, an 
student whose musical instinct counts for anything a 
all, will, I trust, be placed in a position to think an 
work considerably for himself, although my space wil 
only allow me at the moment to do little more tha 
suggest the method of procedure. 

To return to passing-, or, better, auxiliary-notes. 
have selected a couple of passages from a Bad 
Chorale which illustrate their effect fairly compre 
hensively, based of course on the material I haw 
already subjected to consideration. On the outline 
harmonies : 


said 
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which also reveal a simple example of extende 
distribution of the voices, the use of auxiliary note 
confers a feeling of life and movement that is 4 


considerable asset to the distinctive value of thé 
passage : 
aed ~ id 
~ * os, _—— 
ee ee | 
— | — I ' 
, —_— = 
-« am fs al e ! 
e q-e_* = aie 
e - 2 
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in the most grateful position of the scale harmonrj 
already given : 
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The position known as the 6-4—that is, the lower 
part of the prec eding example transferred to the 
upper—can also be modestly utilised. The voices 
can also move in opposed directions with interesting 
results. 
based on the simple material : 


Oe Z 
Ce « - 
"322 SET SSE 
. > 
Ex. . G€aattas 
2 S.°4 — 
=-}-4 ot = 
is treated by Bach thuswise : 
3 —, 
23.* a —a =e 
am + 4 = = me 3 $-2°-= 
_ eo — 
a 
ree Se — 
E = e gne> Cer 
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wad 2 @ 
- o| 
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wherein also the movement of three voices is shown 
on the lines | have indicated. The opposition of the 
voices (alto and bass) arising from the use of auxiliary 
notes as shown in the first half of the first bar of 


Ex. 59, was a frequent occurrence at the hands of Bach. 
Here is another brief example on two positions of 
the chord of C: 
—_—-—— 
*. _—_—-— * 
7 = *o,2* a 
ras = o o ez 
oe o =—-— - 
I = . ~~ ‘ 
= e = e 
mT) « i | © - f 
2 ° — 
eo 
—-j-# “ —, - 
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The facility with which the opposition of scales in 
their bare form, or in thirds or compare for 
example the last Bach excerpt with the alto and bass 
parts of the opposing sixths in the following example 


sixths 


"os 
} . — "2s "en 
6) tee. | sises — Ps | 
vy "eo see, = =e, 
E 
of «337 —— oe? 
: 2o" 233? 23 go-Fe 
2? — . — -* a? 
— oe? ; 
could be adapted sectionally or in completeness, 


enabled a composer to have the freest of hands in his 
treatment of primitive harmonies by auxiliary-notes, 
and the device of the suspension applied to these 


possibilities further enabled him easily to obtain effects | 


that were as logical as they were vitalizing. A 
study of Bach’s chorales, recognising the basis I am 
advocating, is of great value and interest to the modern 
student, and far more advantageous and profitable | 
than any endeavour to master the mechanism of the | 
composer’s more elaborate output couldever be. For 
one thing, they are an epitome of all that is finest, | 
harmonically, in the work that preceded him, and the 
melodies within the simple limits of the scale are 
wonderfully expressive. After all, the step from 
Bach’s: 
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The conclusion of the chorale just examined, | 


- + Nikisches were the commercial travellers of the 






only tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant triads, it 
will be observed !) to Wagner’s : 
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short one, as there is nothing in the later 
a more varied and interesting one than that 
that could not have been easily accomplished 
| by the older master. Yet one realises, almost incom 
| prehensibly, that Ex. 63 is modern. It is the outcome 
| of a different type of feeling and temperament, recog 
| nisable even in four short bars. 


}iS a very 
passage 
of Bach 


KRUPP AND ‘PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


The Paris journal Le Courrier Musical (for January 
gives much prominence to an appeal a translation of 
which we give below 
AN A 


An extraordinary piece of news reaches us from Switzerland, 
as reported in our * Letter from Geneva.’ German music 


has found an unexpected ‘ sleeping partner’ for its work of 

propaganda during the War, to wit, the Krupp factory 
Music and machine-gun! Whilst the combined industry 

of cannon and harmony strikes one as among the 


phenomena of Pan-German invention, there is nevertheless 
the manifestation here of a will and a method that might 
serve us as a guide. Our enemies are preparing in all 
things—in art, in music, whose national destinies are more 


especially dear to us—for the struggle to-morrow, the 
artistic, the vital fight that will come after the peace 


Twenty-four millions of marks were devoted by the 
government of the empire to the purposes of musical propa 
randa during the first years of the European conflagration. 
Now it is the funds supplied by Krupp that are inundating 
Switzerland, where the Weingartners, the Strausses and 
Prince von 
Biilow. Holland, Sweden, and Spain are receiving offers o! 
orchestras, of 772 , of artists of every sort from beyond 
j the Rhine, duly furnished with programmes, materials, and 
complimentary tickets. Max Reinhardt is ‘ spreading 
himself’ with the same audacity that he displayed here [in 
France] to make us welcome ‘ Sumurun. 

| he danger is a flagrant one. While our French School 
takes a justifiable pride in master-works ancient and modern, 
ao 


while our artists are burning with the desire really to 
what are we doing to ‘industrialise’ our art 
beyond the frontier? The office of Under-Secretary of State 
for Fine Arts has been abolished. What is to become of 
the organization for propaganda which he created, the 
development of which might have been carried on? 
Is it clearly perceived what—side by side with its artistic 
the flourishing economic resources of musical 


} 
something, 


glorification 
industry are capable of yielding ? 

Where is the French capital, where are the big firms, 
where is the noble initiative, whose patriotic will 
victoriously counterbalance the influence of the factories of 
Essen ? 


clan 


> eee The Sultan’s private orchestra 

RECIPROCITY aul; . 
mg lenge has travelled to Berlin to give 
IN KULTUR. . ae : Piped tities 
some concerts in aid of military 


charities. It has been trained by a Turkish musician 
who studied in Berlin, and is playing German music, 
and also some Turkish national airs, arranged for 
European orchestras by an Austrian who lives at 


Constantinople. The expenses of the journey are 
being defrayed by a _ wealthy resident of 
Constantinople. 
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MUSICAL PARIS IN WAR-TIME. 

I th while to note how Paris is faring musically after three years of terrible War. 
\llies splay great acti We qu 
ur ntemporary, Z¢ Courter MJustcal, for january. 
only about the first fortnight of the month. Fourteen operas in twelve days! 
any British music found its way into the programmes of the 
If only half as much British music were played in Paris as we 
P iffed up with pride ' It observable that Ze C y Musica 


1 
t 


to Paris. Doings at Geneva are the only outside record in the 


January number. 


SPECTACLES ET CONCERTS ANNONCES. 


Oper 
anvier * La Favorite 
; * Thais’ 
5 * Hamlet’ 


* Aida 


Opéra-Comique : 
anvier. ‘ Werther’ et * Les Noces de Jeannette’ 
— * La Vie de Boh 
2 * Louise’ 
- * Lakme’ 
3 * Manon’ 
- * Béatrice’ 


1 - * La Tosca’ 


me , 


Gaité-Lyriqu 
janvier. ‘La Reine de Chypre’ 
= * Les Saltimbanques’ 


Trianon-Lyrique : 


12 janvier. ‘ Rose et Colas: L’Epreuve Villageoise’ 


, 
CONCERTS REGULIERS. 
Association Colonne-Lamoureux (tous les dimanches, 3 heures) 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire (13 janvier, 1917, 2 h. 1/2) 
Société Nationale de Musique (19 janvier, 4 heures) 
Matinées Frangaises (tous les dimanches, 2 h. 1/2) 
Samedis Musicaux (tous les samedis, 4 heures) 
‘oncerts Rouge (dimanches et jours de fetes, 3 heures) 
vendredi et samedi, 8 heures) 
(samedi et jeudi, 2 heures: Iconeuphonia) 
Concerts Touche (jeudi et dimanche, 3 heurés) 
(dimanche, mardi, jeudi et samedi, § h. 1/2) 
-oncerts G. de Lausnay (tous les mercredis, 4 h. 1/2) 
a Musique au Cabaret (tous les mardis, 4 h. 1/2) 


AUTRES CONCERTS 


2 anvier. M. Georges de Lausnay 
} Matinee Franco-Serbe ‘ 
5 Audition de la Société des ‘ Nouveaux Jeunes 
MM. Risler et Cay, et 
5 M. Jules Boucherit 
? J. Bs Be Ge 
5 M. Daniel Hermann, avec le concours de Mile. Helene Leon 
9 M. G. de Lausnay won oe 
Association des Jeunes Musiciens Frang¢ais 


Miles. Madeleine Guilquin et Stella Goudeket 

M. Victor Gille 

Concert au bénefice de 1’() 

Audition des (] 
12 Mile. Sofka, avec le conc 


M. Walter Morse Run 


dans la Tranchée’ 
et Maurice Pesse 


} 





ivre du ‘ Sol 
uvres de MM. Georges Petit 


yurs de M. A. Hel 


K1Ing 


M. Jean Siefert 

Audition des (Euvres de M. Paul Vidal 
M. Jules Boucherit 

M. Loyonnet 


Salle Gaveau. 


nm 


Oe Hm 


N 


Certainly our 
te below the list of musical entertainments advertised in 
It will be observed that the fixed dates cover 
We tremble to ask whether 

and the ‘Autres Concerts.’ 
n London hear French music we should be 

onfines its notice of musical events mainly 


heures, 


heures, 
heures. 


heures. 


Ancienne salle du Conservatoire. 
Ancienne salle du Conservatoire. 


Palais de Glace. 
héatre Edouard VII. 


' 
6, rue de Tournon. 


’ : ~ 
Boulevard de Strasbourg. 


Salle Gaveau. 
La Chaumiere. 


Salle Gaveau ((Quatuors). 
Le Parthenon 

La Parthénon 

Salle des Agriculteurs 
Salle des Agriculteurs 
Salle Gaveau ((Quatuors) 
Salle des Agriculteurs 
Salle Gaveau ((Quatuors) 
Le Parthénon 

Salle des Agriculteurs 
Salle Gaveau 

Le Parthenon 

Salle des Agriculteurs 


Theatre du Vieux-Colom- 


bier . mr 
Salle des Société Savan- 
tes, rue Danton 
Le Parthénon 
Salle des Agriculteurs 
Ancienne salle du Conser- 
vatoire 


+. 
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Occasional Wotes. 


Max Bruch has been celebrating | 
his eightieth birthday by delivering | 
a new Hymn of Hate against | 
England and all her ways. So we} 
have to assume that during the period (1880-83) of | 
his residence in this country he was only suffering 
us, and was all the time privately nursing his wrath 
whilst condescending to accept our hospitality plus 
our shekels. The outburst has stimulated Sir Charles 
Stanford to address an open letter to Max Bruch, 
which (except for the preliminary quotation) appeared | 
in the Morning Post on January 17. He says: 


Bruch Brahms): * Vi Abrah 


ahms (nettled by the false insinuation) 


MAX BRUCH 
FURIOSO. 


(to ur health, 
B 


health, Baruch !’ 


S1r,—In the list of signatories to the German professors’ 
manifesto against this country the names of two distinguished 
composers were conspicuous by their absence, those of 
Richard Strauss and Max Bruch. It was permissible to 
draw the conclusion that a latent feeling of gratitude to this 
country, always (since the days of Handel) so markedly 
favourable to foreign art at the expense of its own, was in 
the minds of those two absentees from the list. The 
omission as far as Richard Strauss (Doctor of Oxford 
University) was concerned was sufficiently explained by the 
sarcastic comments of his colleague, the late Max Reger, a 
signatory who confessed at Amsterdam the thoughtlessness 
which led him to affix his own name, and who did not 
hesitate to lay bare the selfish motive of his brother-composer. 
The case as regards yourself, Max Bruch (Doctor of Cambridge 
University), remained in doubt until the amazing tissue of 
falsehood, in which you clumsily imitate the methods of the 
Prussian Press Bureau, has proved that your desire was to 
shine alone, as some silly prima donna, in a diatribe 
conceived in a malice untempered by your tale of years. 

Like your compatriot Moses, whom you tried to celebrate 
in song, you have seen the Promised Land from a respectable 
distance, but you have not been permitted to enter it. Even 
the gullible and foreign music-worshipping section of English 
taste knows this, and you resent it; but you need not err by 
comforting yourself with the delusion that your adopted 
country does not know it also. 

Your committee men at Liverpool may have been ‘sleek,’ 
because they possessed that virtue which stands next to 
godliness, and with that you had little or no active sympathy. 
Your audiences may have been ‘bejewelled,’ but most, 
probably with German gems. Your choristers may have 
been ‘plebeian,” for does not the incomparable choral! 
singing of the North come from the people and from that 
democratic class which you despise (and fear), and which is 
of that very type which is British in sympathy to the core ? 
You mistook thoroughbreds for ‘ mules’ because you 
possessed neither the tact nor the manners to drive them ; 
and your orchestra did not, any more than they, relish being 
apostrophised by your patrician tongue as verdammtes Horn- 
wteh. They found you out, and let you know it. Your 
betters in the art of conducting, Hallé and Richter, who 
knew their worth and took their measure, had a far different 
story to tell. 

Your prophecies as to the musical future of this country 
are worthless, for you have not only never made even a 
passing acquaintance with its output, but have even markedly 
and studiously avoided listening to it when you had the 
opportunity. The opinion of your great contemporary, 
Brahms, is at once more reliable in the soundness of its 
knowledge and more convincing in its unprejudiced | 
decisiveness. 

Even your ancient namesake never achieved a position 
amongst the minor prophets, and had to be content with an | 
obscurer place in the Apocrypha. 

In your earlier days you chose ancient Hellenic warriors as | 
the protagonists of your cantatas. It is now obvious that | 
you would have done better to leave Odysseus and Achilles 
alone and centre your efforts upon Thersites: but your | 





belated attempt to imitate the methods of this hero of the 
bitter tongue, although it will misfire, may, from no wish of 
your own, have an effect upon which you did not calculate. 
It may show the exclusive worshipper of foreign-made art in 
this country that he will get no thanks from the serpents 
whom he has warmed in his bosom, and he may be led to 
discover that belief in his own native art, his own country- 
men, and his own soil will help England (as the old right- 
minded Germany was helped a century ago) to produce such 
composers as those to which you, in your arrogant envy, assert 
an exclusively Teutonic claim. 

As a modern German you have forgotten the meaning of 
self-reliance: initiative is to you and to Germany a sealed 
book. England has opened it. 


C. V. STANFORD. 


Our Liverpool correspondent writes : 

The spiteful outburst which Max Bruch has contri 
buted toa German newspaper on the subject of music 
in England, and particularly with reference to music in 
Liverpool, will surprise no one who remembers him as a 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society during three 
seasons, 1880-83, between Benedict’s retirement and 
Halle’s accession. His appointment was an experiment 
which proved a mistake, for, to put it mildly, he was a 
conspicuous failure in the post. The opportunity t 
conduct the first-rate band and choir of the Philharmonic 
Society was one which he did not deserve, and as 
regards the ‘ plebeian’ choir, ‘obstinate as mules, and 
as difficult to manage’—it is true to say that to the 
misplaced labours of those ‘ plebeians’ in preparing 
and singing his dismal ‘Odysseus’ this German composer 
largely owed his appointment. No useful purpose is 
served by further comment on this ungrateful and 
typically German incident, which indeed has its 
humorous side, but it is lamentable that unprovoked 
hostilities should disturb the serenity of the divine art 
and its votaries in any country. 


A well-informed correspondent writes: 

Max Bruch celebrated his eightieth birthday in Berlin 
on the 6th of last month. On the 28th a concert 
of his works was announced to take place at Berlin, for 
which he had composed a choral ode. On the occasion 
of his birthday he was interviewed, and took the 
opportunity of saying that he was descended from a 
long line of Protestant clergymen in Lorraine. This 
statement appears to dispose of the many suggestions of 
his Jewish origin, and wouid therefore deprive the familiar 
* Baruch’ story of its point. 

Max Bruch was born at Cologne in 1838. He has 
always been reputed to be a Jew, but of course he 
knows best. It is odd that he waited until his 
eightieth birthday to make his revelation. The story 
quoted at the head of Sir Charles Stanford’s lette: 
implies that both composers were unfair in deeming 
it a slur to be regarded as Jews. 





The Pai/y Telegraph (January 11) states that 
Germany has made a grant of £26,640 to the son 
of Granados. It will be remembered that the much- 
regretted Spanish composer was one of the victims 
when the Swssex was torpedoed. 


In the Chesterian (a Guide to the 
publications of Messrs. Chester) for 
January, Jean-Aubry writes very 
approvingly of the music of the 
French composer Gabriel Grovlez, who is described 
as young, although he was born (at Lille) in 1879. 
When does a composer grow up? Neither Mozart nor 
Schubert reached the present age of Grovlez. We all 
know that Voltaire said that forty was the old-age of 
youth and the youth of old-age. 


‘YOUNG’ 
COMPOSERS. 
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In Zhe Times of January 9, the 
MeLTING Special correspondent of the journal, 


THI 
1e*GLoriosa’ telegraphing from Amsterdam on 
COLOGNI January 6, stated that : 
( rH Fal . 
—— Al The great bell of Cologne Cathedral, 
hl 


called the Maria Gloriosa, was rung 
for the last time on New Year’s Eve. 
Deeply moved the people listened to the last notes, and 
a few hours later its destruction was begun. The metal 
of the bell, which weighed many tons, will now be 
employed for war purposes. The bell hung in the 
southern tower, and was first rung on the birthday of 
William I., March 22, 1877. It was cast from French 
guns captured in 1870-71. 


Mr. W. W. Starmer tells us that 
The Gloriosa bell at Cologne Cathedral was a bad 
ig bell. It was cast in 1874 from the metal of French 
guns captured in 1870-71, as stated, and weighed 


254 tons. The efforts of twenty-eight men were 
required to ring it—a fact not creditable to the 
ngineering skill employed in its suspension. The note 





was ited to be @2— 55 I but its cacophonous 
ur could never possibly be mistaken for a musical 
! In the tower are two other large bells (15th 
entury), their reputed weights being eleven and six 


Their 


ns respectively. 
and five tons. 


actual weights are probably 


\ well-known musician writes to us as follows: 














eae F The Dean of Christchurch told me 
ace this morning that he generally plays 
. the organ at the Soldiers’ services 
himself, being (as you know) an ex 
( Hent sician who can transpose and extemporise, 
But last week he had to preach, so could not play, 
und ti gan was played by Canon Ottley, a member 
he Chapter, who also transposed the hymns. And 
Canon Ottley had not been there the Dean says there 
blind residentiary Canon who could and would have 
Ph i of January 19 printed an 
excellent letter from Mr. George Edward Baker on 
the poverty of lyric writing. Was it superfiuity 
of naughtiness that led to the letter being printed 
on the same page as the advertisements plus words 
of some ne songs 
MORI \ WORDS. 
Mr. Frederick Corder’s article, ‘Some Plain Words. 
\ h appeared in our January number, has naturally 
‘ ted omment Of the numerous articles 
ind letters sent to us we have selected those printed 
elk 1 we regret that limitations of space have 
forced us to reject others. Although we think that 
\ Corder argues his case more like an advocate 
than a judge, we believe the stir will on the whole do 
ood. Mr. Corder, after saying some pleasant thing 
bout the M.7., makes a reque He says: 
Will anyon iT r the leaves the last thr 
lumes tl Vustca and find traces of 
terances which shall prov that England is now 
vakin p and is determined to make the most of her 
sers 


volume for 1916 and find the following 


Bantock’s ‘ Hebridean’ Symphony (Hugh Roberton) ; 
Bennett (Frederick Corder, and again by 
Parker) ; Elgar’s ‘To Women’ and ‘ For the 





~ 2 9 
sterndaie 


Louis N. 


Fallen’ (Ernest Newman) ; ‘ What of English Music ?’ 
(C. Kennedy Scott); The Glastonbury Festival 
(Rutland Boughton); The Glastonbury Music-Drama 
(H. C. Colles) ; Britain: her Music (Colin en ; 
Forty years of English Music (Dr. Maclean); Parry's 
‘¢ bivaley of the Sea; British Folk-Dance (from 7% 

; English Anthems (Dr. Rootham). 


Time 
Whether this counts for righteousness we are not 
sure, but we fancy Mr. Corder must have turned over 
our leaves 4 //egro if not Prestissimo 
REPLIES FOR CHAMBER MUSI 


MR. W W. COBBETI 


| Mr. Corder asks, ‘ What new instrumental work has 
had a second performance in London during these 
three and a-half years?’ Has he heard no whisper of the 
success of John Ireland’s second Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin? It has been performed six times by Albert Sammons 
| 2 and William Murdoch alone, also by Ethel Hobday and 

Marjory Hayward, P hilip Cathie, and ‘(in the form of a viola 
| version) by Lionel Tertis—all these performances taking 

place before it is even published, and bringing hundreds of 

pounds to the box office!! All who know the financial 
| history of this form of concert will understand why I have 
| added the extra note of exclamation. Itisa record, but it 
| does not stand alone, for the chamber works of Frank 
| Bridge and those of four or five other composers, including 
| Mr. Corder’s brilliant colleague, J. B. McEwen, already 
bags a library of which English musicians have reason 
to be proud, and have been given repeatedly in London and 
the provinces. I believe I am not exaggerating when I say 
that H. Waldo Warner’s second Phantasy has been played a 
of times. 





| score 
| . . . 

‘What have the performers done? As to chamber 
music it can be claimed that they have risen nobly to the 


occasion both before and during the War. The London String 
Quartet, during their nine years of activity, have included at 
least one British work in every programme, and have ended 
in making their concerts pay. Other concert- givers have 
done much for native art, but I must limit myself to naming 
| two: T. F. Danhill, who has to his credit several series of 
| British concerts, and Ethel Hobday, who has rendered 
priceless services to native music both in public and private. 
That these and other artists, whom space will not allow me 
to mention, have had an up-hill struggle against British 
not insular prejudice, I almost wish it was; but 
prejudice against everything that is not foreign—I do not 
deny, but now that the corner is turned, now that chamber 
coming into its own, for heaven’s sake let us 
welcome the change and give due acknowledgment to those 


prejudice 


mus! 1s 


brought it about. 
‘What the publishers have done,’ 


who have 


And as to again I am 





ible to give an encouraging reply. They have at last begun 
to exhibit interest in chamber music Messrs. Novello 
have published a whole series of works for the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians at less than cost price, as well as 
Frank Bridge’s G minor (Quartet (for the ‘ Patron’s Fund’), 
but what is more to the point the following firms have 
printed, or are about to print, various chamber works at 
heir own risk: Augeners, Schotts, Chesters, Hawkes, 
Winthrop Regers, Joseph Williams, the Anglo-French 
Publishing Company, and Goodwin & Tabb. Further, the 
London branch of the Italian firm of Ricordi is 
publishing H. Waldo Warner's latest String Quartet, and 
remembering also what the Carnegie Trust is doing, it must 
e admitted that the prospects of those engaged im creative 
work are brightening. I wish Mr. Corder would brighten 


too. He is too dismal. 


Much might to what the Press and especially 


be said as 


the musical journals have been d ing I mention merely one 
journal, the W/usic Student, which in recent years has 
devoted almost rear ug numbers in turn to our most 


distinguished native composers. But putting aside publishers 
and the Press, I ask Mr. Corder whether he can claim such 
an intimate acquaintance with modern British chamber 
music as would entitle him to write with authority? Does 
he ever attend the important chamber concerts given 
pr ia every week, and often twice and three times a week, 
in London? Is it even possible for him to do so, considering 
the important and exacting work he always has in hand as a 


A.M. 


| professor of the R. 
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Mr, Corder says: ‘ Before anyone empties the vials of his 
wrath upon me, I demand that he shall state exactly what 
he individually has done for the cause of English music 
during the past three years. Will you kindly enforce this 
stipulation, Mr. Editor ?’ 

The Editor invites me to reply to this challenge by giving 
an account of my particular propaganda on behalf of native 
music. I accept, and hope that readers will acquit me of 
a desire for self-glorification, regarding me rather as an 
abstraction, as one doing work from _ disinterested 
motives, who, by the kindness of Fate, has happened to be 
useful to the world of chamber music. Nothing personal 
matters. 

Firstly, as to the ‘Cobbett Competitions,’ in dealing with 
which I hope I may go further back than the beginning of 
the War. The first of any importance was the Phantasy 
(String Quartet) Competition in 1905, in which the Musicians’ 
Company took a hand. My object was (t.) To call the 
attention of native composers to the trend of the British 
mind towards emotional reticence, and to the value of such 
a mentality in the composition of chamber music, in which 
the absence of exaggeration is counted a great merit. Also 
to give them, as Dr. Ernest Walker puts it, ‘an outlet to 
activities hitherto mainly exercised in orchestral channels.’ 
(2.) To introduce a short form into the chamber music 
répertoire. (3.) To institute a renaissance of the Fancies of 
the 17th century, the counterparts of the chamber 
Quartet and Trio of the present day, free in form and, 
consequently, in harmony with modern aspirations, besides 
being identified with English music. 

In response to the circular sent out by the Musicians’ 
Company, sixty-seven MSS. made their appearance. I took 
it upon myself to try them all, or nearly all, with the 
co-operation of professional friends, selecting eight compo- 
sitions to place before a jury over which Sir A. Mackenzie was 
kind enough to preside. I had recently sustained, at a meeting 
of the Musical Association, the thesis that really to appreciate 
chamber music you must play it yourself. In no other way 
can you, in my humble opinion, /ze/ it to the same extent. 
Players form the best audience a composer can have. Here 
was an Opportunity of putting my theory into practice. I 
make no claim to the knowledge of structure and form 
which master-musicians possess. I only claim to be able, by 
playing chamber music, to /ee/ it, and so to judge it, as a 
composer should be judged, not entirely by his compeers but 
by those who listen to it, above all by those who listen to 
it so to speak bow in hand. 

Had my methods proved a failure, had my judgment 
proved erroneous, I should frankly have admitted the fact, 
and Fins would have been written at the end of the first 
chapter. ut, fortunately, the outcome was the revelation 
f the names of young men who, till then unknown to me, 
have since risen to fame in chamber music circles. 


The prize-winners were W. Y. Hurlstone (since deceased), 


Frank Bridge, J. Friskin, Haydn Wood, H. Waldo 
Warner, and J. Holbrooke, of whom four were pupils 
At the next competition (for a 


f Sir Charles Stanford. 
sy Trio for 
sixty-seven MSS. were 





violin, violoncello, and pianoforte 


again received), another pupil 








f his, John Ireland appeared as a prize-winner, the 
first-prize going to Frank Bridge, the second to 
J. Friskin. John Ireland took third prize on this occasion, 
mt in my next competition, which was international 
and had no relation to the Fancies, he took the 
ust against 133 competitors. The subject was a 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin, and manuscripts came 
rolling in from all parts of the world. I worked at them, 
with a relay of pianists, during my spare time for six months, 


and in more than one sense of the word I found it a ‘ trying’ 
experience. I am not young, alas! and was so exhausted 
at the end that I had to go abroad to recruit But I served 
the cause, for John Ireland’s success heartened him to go on 
writing chamber music, with the brilliant result already 
indicated. This second Sonata is now in course of publication, 
and orders in advance have already reached three figures. 
The second-prize was taken by Eric Gritton, who 
aiterwards became Mendelssohn scholar. Of his music I 
prefer not to speak, ashe took the MS. away and I have not 
had a sight of it since. 
, My next move did not take the form ofa fresh competition. 
‘gave a commission to twelve different composers to write 


XUM 





Phantasies, each for a different combination. Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, in his lecture on British chamber music at the 
Royal Institution, gave it as his opinion, which I value very 
much, that this has been the most useful side of my activities. 
Here are the names of the composers who honoured me by 
accepting a commission to write: Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
Frank Bridge, B. J. Dale, York Bowen, Kichard Walthew, 
T. F. Dunhill, J. Friskin, Walton O’Donnell, Von Ahn 
Carse, Ethel Barns, J. B. McEwen, and John Ireland. 

These Phantasies are all, to use Mr. Corder’s phrase, the 
‘music of culture.’ Some of them are published, and some 
have been played frequently in public. I regret very much 
that Dr. Vaughan Williams’s very beautiful Phantasy for 
string quintet is not among the published works. 

Scarcely of the same type, lighter in texture and suited for 
school practice, are three string Suites which I commissioned 
from Percy E. Fletcher, J. C. Ames, and F. Cunningham 
Woods. They are published by Hawkes & Son, from whom 
I bave the good news that they have gone very well. The 
total number of prize-works with which I have been associated 
is forty-three, of which about twenty have been published. 
In some cases I have induced a patron to help, and in others 
I have myself contributed to the cost of publication. 

I now arrive at the War period. In 1915 came another 
competition for a string (Quartet in full sonata form (forty- 
seven MSS.). Before a jury consisting of fifty chamber-music 
players and composers the prize was awarded by vote to 
Frank Bridge, his work being published later at the expense 
of the ‘ Patron’s Fund.’ The second prize was given to 
W. H. Reed, Albert Sammons also receiving in the same 
year a prize for a Phantasy (Quartet. 

Last year six prizes were awarded to writers of Folk-song 
Phantasies for string quartet and pianoforte trio. Particulars 
of this competition have been much written about lately, so 
I need not expatiate upon it. It was an experiment, and 
time only can prove if it has been a successful one. Another 
experimental competition is that which is now running for a 
British-made violin. I have reason to think that this will 
prove useful in bringing to light unexpected gifts among 
British luthiers. I have already received a violin admirably 
suited, in accordance with my stipulation, for the playing of 
chamber music. 

And there is also running at the present moment a 
competition for a viola piece (suggested by Lionel Tertis). Itis 
possibly the last to be designated as in Phantasy form, which I 
feel to be peculiarly suited to the viola. I have noticed that 
B. J. Dale’s lengthy but magnificent Suite for viola and 
pianoforte is never played in its entirety, so that a shorter 
form is indicated. Otherwise I feel that I do not need to 
work any more at a revival of the Fancies. They are seen 
now in many publishers’ catalogues, but under other names. 
Folk-dance and Folk-song woven into delightful chamber 
works, which may chance to appeal to the general public 
and help to lure them into the enchanted circle—Suites, 
Idylls, Novelletten, Capriccios, Sonatas, and Trios in one 
movement—they are all Fancies, the analogues of those 
favoured by our ancestors, and it matters not what they are 





called. 

My most arduous task and most direct service to the cause 
involved in editing and writing for the 
paper known as Chamber Alusic, a supplement to the J/us% 
Student. During three-and-a-half years it was presented to 
the readers of the parent paper at a cost to me of over £200. 
This supplement is the only publication devoted to this 
branch of the art issued in any country, and gives information 
not only about native music but about chamber music in 


has been the work 


r 


general and its composers which is to be found nowhere else. 

I gather that Mr. Corder disapproves of competitions, and 
during those moments of depression and self-deprecation 
which invade us all at times, especially in these days, I am 
inclined to agree with him. Competitions of all kinds, in 
which man bests man, have in them an element of the vulgar 
(using the word of course in the Latin sense), but so many 
quite enthusiastic articles and paragraphs approving the 
work I have done have appeared in the daily Press and the 
musical journals that Iam impelled to say to Mr. Corder, 
‘See, we are in a minority ; the Cobbett Competitions are 
acceptable, and the work I have done is considered as being 
of some service to the community, at any rate to those 
interested in chamber music. If only others would join me, 
as the Musicians’ Company did at the first instance, the 
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service might well be magnified into one of national first obvious duty is neglected ? Our musical salvation rests 
importance.’ | with the children. We have to build up a national musical 

Mr. Corder speaks of competitions as ‘ humiliating.’ He | alphabet, from the very first letter, and put all the musica] 
is not even ‘sporting.’ Is he not aware that a jury gives a}soul we have into the undertaking. Love, respect, ang 
prize for the best work submitted, but not necessarily to the | enthusiasm for English music must be brought about by a 
best man. And as to ‘ waste,’ I find that all the competitors | gradual and progressive method—and the youngest mus 
with whom I come in contact are of quite a different} have the best, and must have it expressed in a way 
opinion. They look upon the writing of chamber music | they understand. As they progress technically there should 





a holiday task, and congratulate me chivalrously that such | always be a store of national music ready for them. 
good men are seen in the honours list. I contend that this could take place easily if, with 

Worst of all his fawx fas is the use of the mawkish words, | other much-needed reforms in academic quarters, certain 
‘well-meaning amateur.’ Were some writer to allude to| artistic ambitions of composers were revised. That bring; 
him as a ‘ well-meaning composer’ would he not resent it?| me to the ‘too proud to stoop’ bit. Why does such a 
It is not heaven that is paved with good intentions. Ov ‘he | phrase fall so glibly from the writer of the article unde 
contrary’ He would like to be regarded as we!! doing, not | consideration? Because it indicates a certain artistic snobbish 
well-meaning. As to the word Amateur, I would like to/ ness that is very prevalent. Composers seem so frequently 
reply, not to Mr. Corder but to the world, which has formed | bent on writing music that begins a new epoch or ends an 
such an illogical conception of this word. If men are|old one. They like to indulge in the display of technique 
dabblers and slackers it is not because they are amateurs, but | and to catch the ears of sesthetic music-specialists. The big 
because they are dabblers and slackers. An amateur worthy | forms have lured many into the musical desert, and ambitious 
the name is a worker, and if he does not ape the professional | dreams of being distinguished from the rank and file have 
by appearing on public platforms too often, may be proud of | swallowed up an enormous amount of gift. 
the title. Meantime what is happening? The children are being 

W. W. Copsetr. musically starved. I feel convinced that the composers of 

this generation have a very clear-duty. They must work for 
| the youngsters, and beautiful things are needed by them. | 
| admit that it would be at great personal sacrifice for many 
composers to write music for children rather than for adults, 
but this generation of composers is faced with unusual 
conditions—conditions that perhaps have never occurred in 
the history of any other really musical country. 

Now let us examine another point of Mr. Corder’s that 


{[Mr. Corder, to whom Mr. Ccbbett’s reply has been 
shown, desires to say that he is very far from seeking to 
depreciate that gentleman’s earnest endeavours in the cause 
of chamber music. Would there were more like him! Is 
there, in fact, another ? 


Mr. ERNEST AUSTIN writes : 








Musicians should be grateful to Mr. Corder for the] hinges on the former one. He writes under the heading ¢ 
statement of his views of the conditions of English ‘III. What have the Publishers done ? 
music in this country after forty months of war. His 
* Arraignment in Six Movements, with a precautionary | 
Coda,’ was worth while, for it gives us again a peep int 


‘Even in those musical quarters where English music 
was most desirable and desired—namely, the public 
ag examinations—there was found enormous difficulty in 
the mind of an eminent musician and pessimist—one whose obtaininn % 
outlook is so gloomy that he seems robbed of all hope.| yw. > "Because those institutions such as the Associated} 
Mr. Corder assumes that if he be called ‘a pessimist, | Board of the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, | 
nothing else matters.’ This is sheer modesty, for Mr. Corder, | wig want it (and need it with a vengeance !), try to get it! 
like any other deep-thinking man, knows that the pessimist | with too many selfish reservations. Take pianoforte musi 
invariably wraps the truth in a good deal of paper. Af: instance. Instead of choosing separate pieces from any 


ESSIMISt IS a Ms S s ) thers : 4 variably | : . : . 
pessimist 1s a man who sufiers for other he imvaria ly land every publisher (in the way they choose their songs) they 


—— for an ideal which is diff cult to realise. The abuse | stipulate for all the music to be under one cover. This a 
tegeyee thee = ae ae Sen Say Say proceed | once cuts off the work of numberless composers who have 
es moral and other agreements with publishers other than the} 
I e alone we hate to { one chosen by the Board, and the Board’s désire for the] 
ions of woe. music at a cheap rate makes it impossible for publishers to] 
With all due respect to the classic poet, I think the same | pay royalties. Whether they know it or not the Board is an 
reflection applies to music. Mr. Corder did not write his | enemy to itself and others in this matter. No wonder that 
article for the mere joy of it, and in revealing his innermost | Mr. Corder has discovered that : 
feelings he unconsciously adopted a plan which every artist ‘Even in those musical quarters where English music 
adopts—he exaggerated. Shakespeare never leaves you in was most desirable and desired—namely, the public 
doubt when he intends a certain idea to sink into the examinations—there was found enormous difficulty in 
mind: and think for instance of the climaxes of some of | obtaining it.’ 
th composers—whether you like them or not, there Am I not justified in saying that this generation & 
they are. | composers is handicapped by the blunders of our musical} 
It is evident, even from Mr. Corder’s epitome of our} monitors, and does not Mr. Corder’s arraignment mean the 
musical conditions, that the musically-artistic mind is| same? 
capable of many blunders, and this generation has to deal Mr. T. H. Larway, the publisher, writes : 
with the apparently permanent result of the blunders of a ia Seas age he 
our musical monitors. They gave our musical opportunities 
away, sold them for artistic-exclusiveness, sold them for | 
their selfish whims and fads. The purchasers of our 
musical soul are now killing our bodies! Mr. Corder 
states that his first ‘remonstrance’ was uttered in 1877 : 
Forty-one years! And apparently no progress ? 
Let us examine Mr. Corder’s 6th movement, entitled : 
* VI.—What are the composers doing ? 
In this we find the following sentence, possibly the most 
potent sentence of the whole ‘ arraignment’ : . 





S1r,—Mr. Corder informs us that as things are, there & 
little opportunity for composers in the department @ 
Educational music. Does he happen to know that during 
|the War I have had engraved and published 214 pages @ 
| educational music by one composer alone—Ernest Austin 
| quite apart from other music by the same composer? Its 
natural to suppose that Mr. Corder has not heard of any 
of it—London knows so little of what London publishes 
do—but in the North, where this music was welcomed, ! 
has gained an enviable position for the composer, and mort 
over has led to the production on March 6, at Leeds, of his 
‘Hymn of Apollo,’ for chorus and orchestra, by the Leeds 
ite A Choral Union. 

of educational music; as things are, there is little The story is worth telling, for it illustrates again the cas 

> armen | of a London-born composer having his first big chance in the 

I will deal with the ‘too proud to stoop’ later, but why | North. As a consequence of a very keen appreciation of bis 
have the children been overlooked ? Why have they been | music for children, a Leeds teacher of music, who holds a 
left to the selfish mercies of the German musical-invader ? | important scholastic post, determined to find out what els 
How will you ever have a really musical nation when the! Mr. Austin had composed, and this resulted in het 





‘To those not too proud to stoop there may be 
a@ commercial success in the future in the department 
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handing to Dr. Coward the score of his ‘ Hymn of Apollo.’ 
It did not take Dr. Coward long to see the musical value 
of the work, and with his well-known and practical interest 
in English music he recommended it for production by the 
Leeds Choral Union. 

Here we have an illustration of what a keen teacher and 
a keen conductor can do for English music, and it may safely 
be asserted that given a number of other musicians of this 
practical and patriotic type, there would be little need for 
such a doleful epistle as Mr. Corder has written. 

Mr. Corder sends us the following letter : 

S1r,—A weekly paper, commenting upon my article of last 
month, says: ‘ And who wishes music to be performed merely 
because it is British?’ This voices the very feeling which is 
our undoing. It is very noble and broad-minded, but if no 
other nation in the world but England takes that attitude it 
is obvious that we shali be placed at the bottom of the list of 
musical countries. Just as with Free Trade. Free Trade is 
anoble idea, but if all other countries insist on Protection 
the Free Trader gets badly left. We may be ever so con- 
vinced that German music is better than English, but we 
shall never improve unless we maintain, as do the Swiss 
and the Laplanders and all the rest, that ours is the best 
hecause tt ts ours. 

Mr. Ernest Newman writes two articles in the 
New Witness for January 3 and Io, in which he deals 
trenchantly with Mr. Corder’s lament. In the first 
article he says that critics cannot have two standards 
of criticism (a cynic might ask whether there is really 
any standard), one for foreign music and one for 
British. He says it is true that ‘ English music is not 
getting a fair chance,’ and that ‘the problem is how to 
make sure that the really good music there must be 
in our race shall] get publicity.’ In his second article, 
which is more constructive, and therefore more useful, 
he agrees with us that ‘ patriotism has nothing to do 
The average musical man goes 
to enjoy himself.’ He is sceptical 
as to the credibility of our statement that 
publishers (as well as the public, critics, per- 
formers, conductors, and concert-givers) will give a 
sincere welcome to the right kind of good stuff, and 
he inquires ‘ Who can doubt that many a really good 
song or pianoforte piece is rejected by publishers each 
month or else not sent to them because of the com- 
poser’s conviction that it is hopeless to do so.’ But 
those behind the scenes know that most of the music 
of the ambitious kind offered, would, if published, be 
at once on the shelf, and if it reached the stage of 
public performance would be relentlessly and justly 
condemned or damned with faint praise by a one- 
standard-for-all music critic. So much depends upon 
what is read into ‘right kind’ and ‘good stuff’! But 
the whole subject of publishing and of push for 
British music is surrounded with difficulties just now. 


to a concert 


HYMN-TUNES FROM THE TWOPENNY BOX. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 

Although the secondhand bookseller is now so wideawake 
that the box of literary flotsam and jetsam at his door rarely 
yields sensational bargains, we may still happen on some very 
pretty twopennyworths. Here, for example, is a stoutly 
bound oblong volume of hymn-tunes. From a practical 
point of view its day is long since past, but as a curiosity it is 
good value for the two coppers. One may spend a pleasant 
half-hour dipping into it, and not grudge it shelf-room after- 
wards. The title and two other pages are missing, the 
printed matter plunging at once into things with: ‘ itself, 
and the sacred sentiment which it is intended to express.’ 
The Preface goes on to point out that : 

‘ The committee are aware that the efficiency of the 
best-prepared book must depend upon its being 
generally used, and that the singing in our congregations 
will never become what it ought to be tili the ** Tune 
Book” is made the companion to the “‘ Hymn Book ” 
moray pew, and till every individual feels it his duty 





to acquire such a degree of musical knowledge as will 
enable him to join harmoniously in this delightful and 
profitable part of public worship.’ 


The book contains two-hundred-and-fifty tunes, 


‘many of which have been selected from expensive 
works of professors eminent in musical talent, and many 
others have been courteously presented by gentlemen 
whose attention has been much devoted to the improve- 
ment of psalmody.’ 


The music is in open score, with the tenor clef. The 
collection contains a good number of standard tunes, many 
excellent examples that deserve revival, and some curious 
and amusing adaptations. 

Some old acquaintances appear with unaccustomed names, 
e.g., ‘* Martyrdom,’ ‘ Christchurch,’ and ‘ Dundee’ become 
‘Inverness,’ ‘Southampton,’ and ‘ Coventry.’ 

The compilers very readily found good homely names for 
tunes from alien sources. Thus the (late) Russian National 
Anthem is called ‘ Felthorpe,’ a sprightly air by Corelli, 
‘ Lonsdale,’ a strain from Haydn, * Marlborough,’ the same 
composer’s ‘ Hymn to the Emperor,’ ‘ Newport,’ the march 
from Gluck’s * Alceste,’ ‘ Montreal,’ an 8.8.6. adaptation of 
Dowland’s ‘ Awake, sweet Love’ (which makes a very 
tolerable hymn-tune), ‘ Salisbury,’ and so on. 

Not many of the adaptations are so successful as the last- 
named. See, for instance, what some miscreant made of 
* I know that my Redeemer liveth’ : 


Ex. 2. 
* Messiah,’ C.M. 





This, after all, gives us only the first few notes of the 
famous air. The adaptor evidently thought that any old 
phrase would serve for the second or fourth lines. This 
perversion was very little to the taste of the owner of the 
book, who dashed a protesting pencil across the page. 

Poor Haydn fares badly, too. Many a congregation has 
been ‘ played out’ by ‘The Heavens are telling,’ but who 
would expect to find that battle-horse doing duty as a hymn- 
tune? Here it is: 


Ex. 2. 


* Creation, 


SSS es 


Haypn. 








The pitch throughout the book is generally very high, top 


G’s abounding. ‘Creation’ is an extreme case, owing to 
the loftiness of the vocal line. A choir composed of other 
than super-sopranos must have achieved a gradual and 
involuntary diminuendo towards the close of a long hymn. 
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Basses in the nave, singing the melody an octave lower, must 
have been shed ev vou/e, or taken refuge ‘deeper and deeper 
still’ in the basement of still another octave. 

Possibly the compilers’ desire to swell the number of tunes 
led them to turn double chants into short-metre hymn-tunes. 
Some well-known chants undergo the ordeal, and all come 





out of it rather the worse, as might be expected. Thus our 
old friend ‘Mornington’ suffers a sea-change into the 
following : 
Ex. 3. MI 
‘Belfast,’ S.M ; a 
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The reader who wishes to realise thoroughly the fatuity of 
this is advised to test it with a verse of a hymn. The third 
strain—I use the word advisedly—is the portion that gave 
the adaptor trouble. Evidently he was not quite satisfied 
with the sudden stagnation of the melody in bars 8-10, so, 
laying violent hands on a well-known chant of Boyce, he 
tried another way out of the difficulty, with even worse results, 
the staid original : 


ptt — er 

girs 

[Ex. 4 
ee 


glibly chattering thus : 





Passing by other oddities of this kind, I note some freedom 
in giving credit for authorship. ‘ Hanover’ is ascribed to 
Handel, ‘The Old tooth’ to Luther, ‘ Winchester New’ 
(in triple time !) and Gibbons’s ‘ Angels’ to Croft, and (the 
crowning offence) ‘ Burford’ to Spohr, of all people 

Returning to Handel, it is amusing to find ‘ the monster 
Polypheme’ in the odour of sanctity, his ‘ample strides’ 
reduced to the limits of short metre : 


Fx. 6. 
‘Galatea,’ S.M HANDEL. 
2353S eae e | 
= Fe a ca eee moe 
_— 
7 


Sea 


Grete lees 


_The two hundred and fiftieth tune is followed by the 
National Anthem and about a hundred blank pages for 
manuscript additions. These include a good many tunes 








apparently of domestic origin, and some amusing adaptations 
from secular sources. Asa rule only treble and bass parts 
are given, and occasional directions seem to indicate that the 
copy was used by a double-bass player. The critic who pro. 
tested against ‘ Messiah’ (Ex. 1) has given his opinion (again 
in pencil) that the tune from ‘ Green’s Set, 545’ is ‘ Queer, 
very.” One phrase may be quoted to show the soundness of 


his view : 








‘Robin Adair,’ like Polypheme, is pressed into service, 
doing duty for some mawkish verses beginning : 
‘I’m but a stranger here, 
Heaven is my home, 
Earth is a desert drear, 
Heaven, &c.’ 


I pass by some tempting morsels to conclude on a patriotic 





note. Here is ‘ Britain,’ copied from ‘ Green’s Set, 829’ :— 
Ex. &. 
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I shew Thy love by mor ing light, And 

£ - ames ——_ . 
fest sept 
ry oe ; ae 

al of all . . . Thy truth at night. 


Transposed a third lower, the first note halved in order to 
restore the buoyant opening spring of the original, and its 
truculent associations forgotten, old Arne’s air would makes 
fine hymn-tune. It is a ‘ze, and needs no harmonit 
fig-leaves, which is more than can be said for too many 
modern examples. 

In a similar wholesome vein are such old melodies 
as ‘Ludstone,’ Stanley's ‘Shirland’ and 
Milgrove’s ‘Harts’ and ‘Bermondsey’ (the latter 4) 
rousing tune in 664.664 measure), Isaac Smith’s ‘ Falcon 
Street,’ Horsley’s ‘Chantry,’ and many others. There 
is room for a collection of the best of them. They 
would serve admirably for use at mission services, being 
far more suitable than the Moody and Sankey types, besides 
wearing much better. There is no more fruitful cause of 
dispute between clergy and organists than the former’ 
insistence on vulgar jingles for mission use. The revival 
of our frankly melodious native psalmody of a century 
ago would often save the situation. Recent hymnals have 
taken a step in this direction by including a few. Perhaps 
the crusade on behalf of English music will some day bt 
carried into this pleasant by-path of our native art. If s0, 
the crusaders will be agreeably surprised at the wealth of 
good, simple tunes, thoroughly English in style and feeling, 
that somehow got lost when our church music became 
respectable. 


A Requiem for those fallen in the War—our Own, out 
Allies, and the Enemy—is to be sung in St. John’s Church, 
Wilton Road (adjoining Victoria Station), at 11 a.m., 00 








Sunday, February 3, to Cherubini’s setting in C minor. 
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Church and Organ Music. 


On Sunday afternoon, January 6, a special musical service 
was held at the Church of St. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square, Southampton Row. The soloists were Mr. Ben 


Davies, who sang ‘ Be thou faithful unto death,’ and Mr. | 


Frederick J. Addison, who sang ‘ Nazareth.’ A male-voice 
quartet sang ‘The Lord hath commanded,’ from 


Mendelssohn's 42nd Psalm, and ‘Comes at times a stillness’ 
The church was packed, and unfor- | 


(Sir H. Oakeley). 
tunately many had to be turned away. 


ORGAN MUSIK 


At old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Mr. Richard 
Tattersall has been playing some excellent organ music, 
eapecially of the modern school. His recent programmes 
have included Reubke’s Sonata, Saint-Saéns’s Fantasia in 
E flat and Marche Héroique, Hillemacher’s Meditation, 
Ravel’s Pastorale, Harwood’s Pzean, Choral Preludes by 
Parry and Karg-Elert, and movements from the third and 
fourth Symphonies of Vierne and the fifth of Widor. 

Mr. F. A. Mouré, Bursar of Toronto University, has just 
completed a series of six recitals of great interest. Among 
other works he played Rheinberger’s Sonata in B major, 
Bonnet’s Rhapsodie Catalane, Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on 
‘BACH’ and ‘ Sposalizio,’ Foote’s Suite in D, Boéllmann’s 
Finale (Suite No. 2), Widor’s first Symphony, and (a feature of 
special interest) five of the twelve remarkable tone-pictures of 
Jeume Jacob, ‘ Les heures Bourguigncnnes.’ 

Mr. John Connell’s recent programmes at Johannesburg 
Town Hall have included Franck’s Choral in B minor, 
Lemare’s Marche Heércique, Wolstenholme’s Sonata in F, 
four movements from the ‘Casse noisette’ Suite, Parry’s 
Fantasia on ‘St. Anne,’ Smart’s Theme and Variations in A, 
and Harwood’s ‘ Dithyramb,’ with smaller numbers of 
popular type—an excellent standard for municipal recitals. 

The new organ at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
was dedicated on December 16. It was built by M. P. 
Moller, of Hagerstown, to the specification of Mr. Prower 
Symons, the organist, and contains four manuals and pedals, 
with forty-six stops. Organ music was a prominent feature 
during Christmas, the services being preceded and followed 
by miniature recitals of attractive character. 

Mr. Maughan Barnett’s recent programmes at the Town 
Hall, Auckland, New Zealand, have included Lemmens’s | 
fine Sonata in D minor, movements from Lemare’s second 
Symphony, Elgar’s Sonata, Widor’s fourth and fifth | 
Symphonies, ‘Finlandia,’ Wolstenholme’s Sonata in the | 
style of Handel, Bonnet’s ‘ Rhapsodie Catalane,’ Saint- | 
Saéns’s Fantaisie in D flat, Bairstow’s Nocturne, Harwood’s | 
Pan, and a Correlli Concerto. | 

At Knox Church, Dunedin, New Zealand, Mr. W. 
Paget Gale recently played a fine selection: Boéllmann’s 
second Suite, Stanford’s Fantasia and Toccata, Lemare’s 
Caprice Orientale, and Franck’s Pastorale, Priére and Piéce 
Heroique. 


OVERSEAS. 


Mr. Harold Darke has just commenced his sixth series of | 
mid-day recitals at St. Michael’s, Cornhill (Mondays, at | 
I p.m.). The series continues until March 25. The} 
programmes contain many interesting features—two new 
organ pieces by Joseph Jongen, Stanford’s Sonata in F, 
and the recently-published Sonata Eroica, Franck’s Chorals 
in A minor (twice) and B minor, Vierne’s Funeral March, 
Gigout’s Scherzo, and a large number of English compositions, 
old and new, by Stanley, Byrde, Croft, Walmisley, Parry, 
Gritton, Frank Bridge, West, &c. A Bach programme will 
be given on February 25. Among the vocal items are some 
of the Bible songs of Dvorak, an air from Bantock’s ‘ Christ 
in the Wilderness,’ and songs by Bach. 


Dr. Alan Gray’s Lent Term recitals at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, contain as usual many features of interest, 
@g., Stanford’s two Sonatas, Franck’s Piéce Héroique, 
the Cantabile and Finale from Vierne’s third Symphony, 
Rheinberger’s fourth Sonata, Parry’s Fantasia and Fugue, 

’s third Trio-Sonata, Gray’s Fantasias in A and 
G minor, &c. A useful feature is the printing of the 





publishers’ names after the various items. 


| At Mr. J. A. Meale’s organ recital at Central Hall, 
| Westminster, on December 13, a collection in aid of St. 
| Dunstan’s Institute realised £32 18s. 


| 

ORGAN RECITALS. 

;Mr. A. S. Warrell, St. Nicholas’, Bristol—Prelude on 

‘In dulci Jubilo,’ Back ; Allegretto, Stanford; Christmas 

Postlude, Harvey Grace; Pastorale (Symphony No. 2), 

Widor; Fantasy on two Christmas Carols, West; 

Rhapsody on Christmas Themes, Gigout. 

| Miss F. Griffith, Larkhall Parish Church—Prelude on 
‘Martyrdom,’ /arry; March on a Theme of Handel, 
Guilmant, 

;Mr. James Dunn, Ulster Hall, Belfast (two recitals)— 
Fantasia in F minor, A/ozavt; Fantasia in E minor, 
Lemmens ; Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach. 

Mr. Henry Hackett, Parish Church, Burton-on-Trent— 
Fantasy on two Christmas Carols, //’es¢ ; Finale (Sonata 
No. 1), Guz/mant. 

Mr. George Pritchard, Parish Church, Altrincham—Allegro 
Maestoso (Sonata No. 5), J/endelssohn;  Barcarolle, 
Sterndale Bennett. 

|Mr. Ezra Edson, Cawthorne Parish Church, Barnsley— 
Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn ; Fantasy on two Christmas 
Carols, West. 

Mr. Percy V. Colley, Parish Church, Liverpool, S.—Fantasy 
en two Christmas Carols, West; Prelude on ‘In dulci 
Jubilo,’ Sach; Fantasia on Christmas Carols, Faz/kes ; 
March for a Church Festival, Besé. 

Mr. R. E. Redman, St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside—Allegro 
Maestoso, /WVest : The Curfew, Horsman. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, St. Margaret’s, Altrincham (two recitals)— 
‘Holsworthy Church Bells,’ S. S. /tes/ey; Fantasia in 
F minor, J/ozart ; Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. Thomas, Regent Street (four 
recitals)—Christmas Fantasy on English carols, Best ; 
March of the Magi, Duos ; Sonata No. 1, A/endelssohn : 
Marche Pontificale, Widov:; Prelude and Intermezzo 
(Sonata No. 20), Xheinberger ; Evening Song, Bairstow ; 
March in E flat, Sa/om/é. 

Mr. Felix Corbett, Town Hall, Middlesbrough—Choral 
Prelude (‘O World, I e’en must leave thee’), Arahkms : 
Sonata (first movement), £/gar. 

Mr. Herbert Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
Christmas Postlude, G. WZ. Garrett; Prelude and Fugue 
in G, Sach; Overture to ‘Athalia’; Andantino 
(Symphony No. 4), Zchatkovsky ; Christmas Postlude, 
Harvey Grace; Fantasia in F minor, J/ozart ; Fantasy on 
two Christmas Carols, West. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. Harold C. Hind, organist and choirmaster, St. Luke’s 
Church, Leicester. 
Mr. J. Kimber, organist of Enniskillen Parish Church, 
has been appointed organist and choirmaster of St. Mary’s 
Church, Enniscorthy, vice the late Mr. J. W. Dry. 


Obituary. 





We regret to record the following deaths : 


PerRcY HARRISON, the concert-director, which occurred 
on Christmas Day, 1917. Musical life in Birmingham has in 
him lost a remarkable personality who for the last fifty 
years had been the most prominent musical entrepreneur in 
this country. Only a year ago he retired from public life at 
the age of seventy years. It was he who established the 
famous Harrison Subscription Concerts which he carried on 
with such pronounced success not only in Birmingham but also 
in the principal towns of Great Britain. These concerts were 
always the great attraction of the Midlands, and became in 
time the most fashionable provincial concerts of the year. 
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His late uncle, Thomas Harrison, began as far back as 
1850, and even before that, annual concerts at which already 
there appeared the most famous singers and instrumentalists 
of their time ; but when Percy Harrison joined him in 1870 
the Harrison Subscription Concerts were inaugurated which 
he solely carried on with such triumphant results till the 
end of 1915. The list of the artists who appeared at the 
Harrison concerts would include nearly all the great vocalists 
and instrumentalists of the times—from Clara Novello, 
Mario and Grisi, Piccolomini, Tietjens, and Guiglius, to 
Patti, Tetrazzini, Clara Butt, Paderewski, Sarasate, Nikisch 
and Gerhardt. Mr. Percy Harrison also brought to 
Birmingham the most celebrated orchestras of the day, and 
for many seasons Sir Charles Hallé, Lady Hallé, and the 
Hallé Orchestra appeared at the last Harrison concert of 
the season. 

James Lows, senior partner in the firm of Hime & 
Addison, on December 17, 1917, in his seventieth year, after 
an operation. Mr. Lowe’s history is somewhat in the 
nature of a romance. Born of humble parents, he commenced 
work at an early age as an apprentice in the engineering 
shops of Nasmyths, Patricroft ; but the apprentices having 
to leave the works on account of the cotton strike, he thought 
his career was ruined. Being, however, a good musician 
(although practically self-taught, his only lessons being ten, 
conabead from Sir Frederick Bridge) and a splendid sight- 
reader, he applied for a position that was vacant in the firm 
of Hime & Addison (Manchester), and was successful among 
eighty candidates. Eventually he bought the business from 
Robert Hime, and later that of W. Parkinson, and 
again that of Joseph Meller in December, 1891. He played 
the organ at the age of twelve, and was for many years | 
organist of St. James's, Hope, Pendleton. At his residence, | 
Addison Grange, Sale, he erected a four-manual organ built 
by Lewis. This instrament was opened by M. Guilmant, 
and many famous organists played upon it. 

The Rev. JoHN Henry MEE, M.A., Mus. Doc., of 
Holywell House, Oxford, on January 15. He had a 
distinguished career at the University of Oxford. Ordained 
Deacon in 1876 and Priest in 1877, he took the B. Mus. 
degree in 1888, and most of his life’s activities were devoted 
to music. Having ample means, he was able to indulge 
his tastes. On the occasion of his Mus. Doc. degree 
exercise being performed in the Sheldonian, he engaged a 
Leeds choir and leading orchestral players from London. 
Under the late Sir John Stainer he was Coryphieus from 1890 
to 1899. He was one of the founders of the Oxford 
University Musical Union in 1884, and was an active 
supporter of the Oxford and Cambridge Musical Club in | 
London. In 1886 he was elected hon. Fellow of | 





St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, and in 1889 was appointed | 


Precentor of Chichester Cathedral. In his residence at | 
Oxford he built a spacious music-room in which much good 
music was performed to undergraduates and others on 
Sunday evenings. His musical works include a ‘ Missa 
Solennis,’ two cantatas for male voices, ‘ Horatius’ and 
* Delphi,’ a string quartet, anthems, and part-songs. He 
wrote an account of ‘Ten years of University Music in 
Oxford’ (1894), ‘ Ten more years’ (1904), and the interesting 
article on ‘The Oldest Music-Room in Europe’ which appears 
in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

F. H. TORRINGTON, on November 20, aged eighty-two. 
He was born in England, was appointed organist to the 
principal Methodist Church in Boston, U.S., and from there 
he went to Montreal, to the Metropolitan Church of 
St. James. Afterwards he was appointed to the Metropolitan 
Church (Methodist), Toronto, where he remained forty 
years, retiring a few years ago. The University of 
Toronto gave him the Mus. Doc. degree honoris causé. 
He was conductor of the Philharmonic Scciety for 
many years, and Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah’ was first intro- 
duced to Canada under his baton. As principal of the 
College of Music, Toronto, Dr. Torrington did splendid 


work. He was a Vice-President of the Canadian Guild of 
Organists. The Rev, Canon Plumptre, of St. James’s 
Cathedral, conducted the funeral service, which was 


attended by most of the leading musicians of Toronto. 
Canada owes much to this enthusiastic musician, and a 
host of friends regret the passing of so warm-hearted and 
generous-minded a man. 
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FeLIx STONE MOSCHELES, on December 1917, at 
Tunbridge Wells, aged eighty-five. While not a prominent 
musician, he was yet a remarkable man and a very interesting 
link with past musical celebrities. He was born in London 
on February 8, 1833, his father being the celebrated pianist 
Ignaz Moscheles, the friend of Mendelssohn, who was the 
child's godfather. He was educated in London and at Leipsic, 
and heachieved much distinction as an artist. At his birth 
Mendelssohn sent a characteristically genial letter to the 
parents, in which he said ‘the son and heir must not be kept 
waiting till I come ; he must have a cradle-song with drums 
and trumpets and janissary music, fiddles alone are not nearly 
lively enough.’ The letter was headed with a pen-sketch of 
a cradle surrounded with orchestral instruments, and later on 
the cradle-song, the famous * Wiegenlied,’ arrived. The 
deceased enjoyed the friendship of many artists, including 
musicians. At the cremation service held at Golder’s Green 
on December 28, Mrs. Mary Layton, a close friend of the 
deceased, arranged for the performance of some of 
Mendelssohn’s vocal quartets, in which she was joined by her 
husband and sister, and Sir George Henschel, who sang the 
tenor parts. 

Joun WILLIAMS, of Carnarvon, on November 25, aged 
sixty-one. He was a musician of various accomplishment, 
and, as with many musical Welshmen, his natural abilities 
found most congenial vent in choir-training and conducting. 
He led Carnarvon choralists to numerous victories a 
Eisteddfodau, and introduced many important modem 
choral works to Welsh audiences. He brought great 
energy to his work, and it may be feared that the too 
abundant use of his warm temperament led to his 
breakdown a few years ago. Many thousands of his country- 
men will retain memories of his personality and achievements. 

Mrs. CATHERINE JOHNSTONE, at Handsworth, 
Birmingham, aged seventy-five. She was the widow of the 
late George Hope Johnstone, and previously widow of the 
late Joseph Maas. Mr. Johnstone was for many years an 
active force in the management of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival. Many who attended the recent Festivals will 
recall with gratitude the geniality of the late Mrs. Johnstone 
as a hostess. 

Joun Westrorg, at Hove, on December 3, agei 
seventy-seven. He was an enthusiastic musical amateur, 
and a well-known member of the Madrigal Society (London 
and of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. 

Lance-Corporal SLArek. On December 8, in France, 
from wounds received in action. He was the younger 
son of Mr. James F. Slater, Mus. B., F.R.C.O, of Hawk 
House, Oldham. 








































































Correspondence. 








MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—In your note to a letter under the above heading it 
your January issue, commenting on the programme of 1 
recent concert at Rugby School, you ask ‘ What is likely tv 
be the effect on the boys of this conspicuous exclusion @ 
native art and conspicuous inclusion of German art ?’ 

Your correspondent ‘One of the visitors,’ states in hi 
letter that the programmes of these concerts are arranged bj 
the boys themselves. In justice to the boy who arrange 
this particular concert may I ask if you will be so good as 
publish a list of ’cello solos by English composers th 
educational effect of which is likely to have a better result 
boys than the solo which was played at this concert, also# 
list of organ solos and sextets for strings, the effect of whic 
upon boys is likely to be better than those of J. S. Bach ast 
Brahms. Chopin not being a German composer perhap§ 
I need not ask for a list of pianoforte pieces more appropriat 
than his Studies, but I should be grateful for a list @ 
pianoforte pieces by English composers that strike you ® 
being exceptionally valuable from the educational point ¢ 
view for fairly advanced pupils to study and for schoolboys 
listen to. 
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You will of course have understood that, since the 
performers of the instrumental items were all schoolboys and 
amateurs, their répertoire would not be unlimited. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rugby, January 8, 1918. ARTHUR H. Peprin. 
[We asked the question which Mr. Peppin quotes, but 


which we hope he will not mind our saying he does not 
answer. We found no fault with the programme as music. 


We pleaded meekly for the inclusion of at least ome piece of 


British music in a programme performed by British boys in a 
great British public school at a time when our national art is 
struggling to assert itself. Bach, Brahms, and Chopin have 
ovided music for the gods, and we admire greatly the taste 
of the boy who recognised this fact and the achievement of 
the young executants in being able to tackle such splendid 
stuff. As we stated in our brief comment, Rugby has 
earned a great reputation for its music. But what about 
the two part-songs by Fuss and Otto which perhaps the 
boy did not select? Are there no British part-songs to 
equal these German compositions? Gurlitt, too, is not an 
immortal, although in common with a host of German 
pattern-writers much beloved in girls’ schools, he was a 
useful enough mortal. We admit the difficulty of finding 
British pianoforte music of the kind asked for by Mr. Peppin. 
There zs a repertory and a growing one. But the subject 
deserves more than a passing reference, and we hope later 
on to be able to deal with it usefully. As to music for ’cello 
and pianoforte, although we shrink from compiling a short 
list that may appear invidious, we venture to suggest that 
the selection given below provides a fair choice of music 
by British composers fully as educational as that of Gurlitt : 
H. Walford Davies, ‘Solemn Melody’ ; Edward Elgar, 
‘Canto Popolare,’ ‘Chanson de Matin,’ ‘Chanson de 
Nuit,’ ‘Wand of Youth,’ Op. ta; Arthur Hervey, 
*Cantiléne and Légende Espagnole’; A. C. Mackenzie, 
‘Benedictus’ and Six Pieces, Op. 37; Battison 
Haynes, Twelve Sketches ; Ernest Austin, ‘ Sweet 
Night’; C. V. Stanford, Threg Intermezzi; H. Waldo 
Warner, ‘Elégie’; W. Wolstenholme, Allegretto 
and Romanza; W. H. Squire, ‘Album de Morceaux 
caracteristiques,’ Books 1 and 2 (English, notwith- 
standing the fantastic camouflage of the title. There 
are numerous other pieces by this prolific composer).— 
Ep., AZ.7.] 


Reviews. 





MUSIC FOR STRINGS, 


From Winthrop Rogers come ‘ Two Old English Tunes for 
Violin and Pianoforte,’ by Roger Quilter. The tunes are 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ and ‘ We be three poor 
mariners.’ They are freely paraphrased, and make capital 
pieces of fair length and difficulty. We much prefer the 
second, the treatment of the first being somewhat over- 
luscious. 

A beautiful work for violoncello and pianoforte is Joseph 
Jongen’s Sketch, ‘ Dans la Douceur des Pins.’ (J. & W. 
Chester). 

SONGS. 

Winthrop Rogers send a parcel of striking songs: 
‘Under the Balcony’ and ‘Arab Love-song,’ by H. V. 
Jervis-Read ; ‘Thy Hand in Mine,’ and ‘Strew no more 
Red Roses,’ by Frank Bridge; ‘Le Départ du Conscrit,’ 
words (French and English) and music by Maude Valérie 
White ; ‘ Remembrance,’ by Teresa del Riego ; and a Set of 
Three Songs of William Blake, with music by Roger 
Quilter. Of this batch of good things we are particularly 
Struck by the two songs by Frank Bridge, and the austere 
but moving ‘ Départ du Conscrit.’ 


J. Curwen & Sons send a batch of songs by Martin Shaw 
—‘Bird or Beast?’ (Christina Rossetti), Easter Carol 
(Christina Rossetti), ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire’ (W. B. 
Yeats), ‘Over the Sea’ (Christina Rossetti), ‘Song of the 
Palanquin Bearers’ (Sarojini Naidu), and ‘ Summer’ 
(Christina Rossetti). All are characteristic of the composer, 


the voice-parts being in a refreshingly tuneful vein, and the 
accompaniments interesting and suggestive without over- 
elaboration. We are particularly attracted by the Easter 
Carol, with its robustly joyous melody and vigorous piano- 
forte part. Here, as in the other songs, the rhythmical 
freedom is a feature. The whole set are welcome additions 
to our growing store of genuinely English song. 


MUSIC FOR BOYS’ OR FEMALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 

‘Come, Jesus, come,’ the words from a hymn by 
Bishop Heber, an accompanied three-part (s.s A.) anthem 
for boys’ or female voices, composed by John E. West, is a 
new number (No. 58) of Novello’s Chorister Series. There 
is much melody and graceful treatment in the vocal parts, 
and the music is within the powers of any well-trained choir. 
The piece is well worth the attention of female-voice choirs. 


MUSIC FOR MIXED-VOICE CHOIRS. 

‘Soldiers at Peace’ (Novello) is a poem _ by 
Herbert Asquith, set for chorus and orchestra by I. Boyle. 
The words have a pathos that is sympathetically reflected 
in the music. A certain striking ‘ motif’ comes about 
twenty times in the instrumental part, and in a way binds 
the beginning to the end. The vocal part-writing is smooth 
and singable. The piece is a very suitable one for a choral 
performance in which the programme should have the war 
note on its pathetic side. It takes about four or five minutes 
to perform. 

OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

‘Some Nursery Rhymes’ (A. & C. Black) gives specimens 
of these ditties from Belgium, France, and Russia, with 
coloured illustrations. The compilers are fortunate in being 
permitted to include some of the unique illustrations by 
M. B. de Monvel, which have already appeared in French 
books. The music is always simply arranged. A capital 
gift-book for the nursery. 

The JJusical Quarterly (October, 1917). Published by 
G. Schirmer, London and New York. This useful magazine 
continues to give musicians plenty of thinking material. 
There are fourteen articles in the present number, amongst 
which there is a contribution on ‘ Music in University 
Education,’ by Edward J. Dent. ‘ Folk-music in Art-music,’ 
by Henry F. Gilbert, deals with a much-discussed subject. 








THE ASSOCIATED BOARD EXAMINATIONS. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC FOR 1018. 
By ERNEST AUSTIN. 

I began my survey of this music with the following 
incident: My daughter, aged five and a-half years, was at 
the pianoforte playing various rhythms with alternate hands, 
and trying to pick out a little tune she had ‘ thought of’ the 
day before. (She had hummed the tune to me and I had 
written it out in her own manuscript-book. There was 
nothing remarkable about it, but it was the outcome of her 
mood at the time) : 


Se 
o—S8 engi? oneness o—o—* Fo — 

I interrupted her by saying that I had some pieces to 
play to her. She said at once, ‘Are they nice enough to 
dance to?’ I replied, ‘Some of them are ; will you tell me 
if you like them?’ She agreed, and listened. I took up the 
Primary Division Tests and played Study in C (Czerny, 
Op. 139, No. 3). ‘No.’ ‘ Meadow blossoms’ (Reinecke, 
Op. 254, No. 11). ‘No.’ Then I began Gavotte in C, 
by Alfred Earnshaw, and she immediately broke away and 
began dancing, with the words ‘I like that.’ Then the 
Study in G (Duvernoy, Op. 176, No. 5). ‘No.’ Then 
* A Little Piece,’ by Jasper Graham, roused her enthusiasm. 
‘The Soldiers’ March’ (Schumann) and the Study in C 
(Loeschhorn, Op. 65, No. 4) made no appeal to her ; but the 
Allegro in G (Latour, Op. 4) she liked ‘only a little bit, 
not much.’ The ‘ Minuet’ by Thomas F. Dunhill, Op. 464, 
delighted her. Is it curious that she should have specially 
chosen three pieces by living composers ?—that in each case 
the rhythms are bright and genial? Is it surprising that the 





composers are British? The child was indeed happy, and 
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came to me at the pianoforte and said, ‘The ones I like— 
will you keep the ones I like till I can play them ?’ 

Then I played the next book through. The Study in C 
(Czerny, Op. 139, No. 15), seemed to bore her, but the 
next, Andantino Grazioso (Diabelli, Op. 50, No. 2), 
caused her to ask me, ‘ What is it about?’ But she had 
started a graceful dance, and did not press for a precise 
answer. ‘A Country Dance’ (I'rank Jepson) roused her 
again. Her next favourite was Allegretto (Clementi, 
Op. 36, No. 2), for this was ‘like a hornpipe.’ The 
Study in A (Le Couppey) pleased her, and so did the 
‘Romance’ (from Sonatina in G, Beethoven), for ‘this is 
nice to dance to, as you don’t have to go round so much.’ 
The Tchaikovsky ‘Sweet Dreams’ she did not like. 
Reviewing her choice of pieces from this book, I found 
that the dance rhythms appealed to her, and that the 
Diabelli piece was liked because the music had a sense of 
‘narrative’ in it. Of the six Studies in these two books, 
only the Le Couppey interested her. 

Remembering that this little ‘ critic’ is but five and a-half 
years of age, does it seem strange that almost all the music 
she should reject is music of a formal and academic type? 
This little peep into a child’s mind is instructive, for her 
conclusions agree with the views of so many teachers and 
critics. We use from past days too much music that is 
effete in emotion—that is academic instead of poetic—and in 
doing so we encourage the creation of more of its kind. 
Think, for instance, of the high Opus numbers reached by 
the musical-pattern-makers, and compare them with the 
musical poets! What is this digital skill that seems to be 
of greater importance than musical poetry? And how many 
thousands of children have their hearts set for ever against 
music because they are doomed to practise and play the most 
unmusical music that can be imagined? One pities them, 
for their world is perhaps better than ours—rich in dreams, 
sincere in outlook, and genuine in happiness; yet we come 
along and impose all sorts of worthless alternatives, and 
destroy the very thing we set out to improve. 

We want in musica few J. M. Barries and Lewis Carrolls ! 
(happily we have a Walter Carroll, though his work is 
conspicuously absent from these Associated Board Books). 
Peter Pan! Alice in Wonderland! Have the children any- 
thing like them in music? Why not? Because we are too 
selfish, and will not learn. We endure anything rather than 
suffer the indignity of learning from the children. If we are 
teachers we are apt to think more of the number of our 
pupils than their eagerness for the next lesson. If we are 
composers we so often want to stagger everybody by our 
originality, or gift of mimicry. If we publish educational 
music we want quick returns from noncopyright plates. If 
we run examinations we hope the fees will be paid in advance, 
and that no one will interest himself in the musical value of 
the pieces chosen. 

I shall not attempt a very detailed description of the rest 
of the music chosen by the Associated Board, but propose to 
give my impressions of its general character and scope, 
keeping before me the point of view that this music is to 
serve as tests for revealing the musicianship of thousands of 
students, and in addition—a far more important matter— 
that this music annually serves as a model for teachers who 
look, unfortunately, to the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music for guidance in their 
choice of music for their pupils. Of the entire seventy-two 
pieces eighteen are Studies (all foreign, by the way), What 
compelling reason can be imagined for the inclusion of 
Studies in these examinations? Considering that technical 
Studies—which rarely have any musical value—are part of 
the drudgery of building up technique, one would have 
thought that their purpose was revealed in the performance 
of the purely musical numbers. The Studies for 1918 form 
twenty-five per cent. of the whole music, so we see at a 
glance that the pedagogue is still busy in our midst. 
Students in a general way have quite enough musical 
medicine, and might reasonably be spared it in these tests of 
musical ability. A good and original piece of music always 
possesses technical as well as musical qualifications. Let us 
take for example the Allegretto in E minor (Scarlatti) in 
the Lower Division book. It is a beautiful piece, full of 
music, full of technical features, and a performance would 
immediately reveal the qualifications of the performer. Yet 
the candidate has also to play the Heller Study in D, 





Op. 45, No. 3. We also have to remember that apart from 
the Study and pieces, each candidate has to play a long list 
of technical exercises, scales, arpeggios, &c. Why therefore 
this double dose? I cannot refrain from telling a little story 
about Studies. A very musical Loy—(now grown up, who 
plays the pianoforte, organ, trombone, and bombardon) was 
given a book of Heller’s Studies and told to work up the 
first Study. The composer’s name was printed in large 
letters on the front, ‘HELLER.’ At his next lesson the 
teacher noticed that the last two letters were obliterated ! 

Turning now to an analysis of the rest of the music I have 
made the following deductions. There remain fifty-four 
pieces to be considered, and a very generous estimate of 
these would be that only twenty-eight of them have any real 
claim to be considered good music. Of these thirteen are by 
British composers and seven by German (it is satisfactory to 
note that there is quite a lot of bad German music in this 
year's selection). We therefore get twenty-six pieces of poor 
quality, many of them not worth the paper they are printed 
on. Our potential composers are among the students of 
to-day, and in so far as they are stimulated by the music they 
study they will develop their ideas. Very subtle indeed are 
the influences that draw out the creative gift, but Beauty 
alone has the magic wand; more beautiful music than that 
chosen by the Associated Board is needed to feed and 
nourish the enthusiasm of English students. We want 
more modern music, more English music, more music that 
represents the aspirations and heart-toils of the musical 
poets. The dead flowers of the past are no good to a child 
roaming in the meadows to-day. And is there any reason 
why the Associated Board books should be a kind of musical 
museum? A friend and I spent a long evening playing and 
discussing this music for 1918, and when he rose to go he 
said, ‘If that is the best we can do, thank God we have 
a navy.’ 

What lies at the root of Mr. F. Corder’ssad revelation, in 
the Musica’ Times for January, of the condition of English 
music? Mistaken methods! We have in this country 
enough creative talent to fulfil all our duties to the young 
generation. et these Examinations are not representative 
at all of English talent in composition. Why? Because 
the Board does not trouble to see that its methods perpetuate 
unfair relations between composer and publisher. The 
Board evidently deems it a supreme honour for a living 
composer to be included in its Syllabus, though it 
thinks in terms of pounds and shillings when it fixes the fees 
for examination. 

To be brief, it does not care who bears the burden of the 


commercial conditions it makes for itself—this is shifted | 


on to others with really artistic sagacity. Let us suppose 
that it would be a reasonably good thing if five of our leading 
composers were asked to provide the music for one book of 
the Intermediate Section in 1919. It would probably be 
found that three or four of them had moral or written agree- 
ments with their own particular publishers, and that they 
could not transfer their activities to the specific advantage of 
any one publisher chosen by the Board. It might also be 
found that the publisher for the Board could not—under the 
restrictions imposed by the Board—afford to pay royalties 
for the use of the music. And further it might be discovered 
that the composer who provided the entire mental 
contribution would not wish to leave all the monetary results 
with the publisher. 

Some, if not all, of these considerations would be 
inevitable. What would happen ? What actually does happen 
year in, year out. The Board continues its activities 
to the direct harm of English music ; whereas if the Board 
chose the five pieces from the regular publishers of those 
composers in the way it chooses its songs, a vast field of 
opportunity would be opened up. The Board has a chance 
of ridding the publishing world of traditions which 
publishers themselves know to be harmful to the best 
interests of English music. The Associated Board has 
progressed since 1909, when I pointed out that in the 
pianoforte lists there were forty-nine items, the music being 
entirely of foreign origin. Will it read Mr. Corders 
article, referred to above, ‘Some Plain Words,’ and see 
what it can do in ‘some plain actions’ to make such an 
article impossible for January, 1920? 

I think it can safely be said that those who love and who 
live by music have to suffer deeply. Music is essentially # 
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spiritual force. It springs from sources happily outside the 
control of mortals, and its true character and purpose is to 
bring us in communion with realities. I do not mean the 
realities of everyday existence, but the divine realities, the 
real invisible realities of the spirit. Music has hardly 
commenced to be a factor in bringing mental happiness to 
the multitude, and for many reasons too involved to be 
detailed here. But it can safely be contended that those few 
mortals who are endowed with the gift of musical expression 
ought not to be at the mercy of such conditions as we tolerate 
in this country. We are accustomed to love the music of 
the masters wrought from mental pain and suffering—it 
consoles us, and reminds us that we too in our small way 
pass through the mill of life and know things that they 
knew. And we never can tell how near we are to one who 
may prove to be a master. While we agree to every 
purposeless tradition, tolerate conditions we know to be 
wrong, it is fairly conclusive that someone is suffering or will 
suffer. If those who arrange all the fashions of musical 
education are unable to fulfil their duties, then teachers must 
bring all their individual power to the task and relentlessly 
weed out the things that make music a hardship to children, 
a drudgery to teachers, and an agony to composers. 

From the composer’s point of view the world is full of 
poetry, latent and unexpressed, and it is his duty to gather 
in all he can and so contribute to the world’s happiness. 
What can we say of a system of musical education that 
succeeds in depriving him of his means of existence? That 
places all his efforts at a disadvantage ? That forces him to 
spend his talents in bolstering up inanities that degrade 
the Art ? 
rO TEACHERS. 

I close with an appeal to teachers. The future of English 
music rests with your pupils. These children are being 
trained for the ultimate purposes of deriving personal 
delight from the art and giving it to others. If the music 
they study gives them no pleasure, if they miss intimacy with 
the composer’s idea—then it is so much wasted time. If 
you demand, as you have a right to demand, the right kind 
of music for them, you will get it. Publishers are in business 
to supply what you most need, but your needs must be 
known to them. Children have a good deal of latent 
romance and poetic insight, and music can bring this out 
and develop it with magical swiftness. By feeding every 
poetic tendency, often very personal and original, you will 
be building up, in each of them, a love for beauty which will 
never leave them. That would be great work, for what else 
is this life-quest in which we are all engaged? Do we geta 
fraction of the delight in living that we feel we are justly 
entitled to. Those of us who live on, bearing the inevitable 
blows of sorrow, can turn to music and other forms of 
Beauty and find in them the secret compensations of the 
Creator. Our children have the same road to travel, and 
they also must be prepared. 


AN APVEAI 


BRITISH MUSIC-DRAMA AT 


GLASTONBURY. 


Mr. Rutland Boughton was the lecturer at the meeting of 
the Musical Association on December 4, his subject being 
‘The British Music-Drama at Glastonbury.’ He began by 
pointing out that just as a man must develop his individual 
powers before he could serve others to any purpose, so must 
anation cultivate its own peculiar resources and characteristics 
before it could count in the intercourse of peoples. A nation 
which depended for existence in any direction upon the 
productions and resources of another nation was doomed to 
suffering of some kind, and to depend upon other nations 
for our art was dangerous to our national interests. How 
vitally important the development of a specifically national 
music was for us was not realised, chiefly because the effects 
of music were so subtle. Even in education, where it should 
Occupy the first place, it had only a grudging official 
recognition 

Germany had never made the mistake of regarding music 
as of national unimportance, but had accorded it the most 
generous recognition. By its means the emotions of German 
children, German adolescents, and German adults received 
& constant stimulus, unifying them, refreshing them, and 


THE 





emphasising—perhaps even exaggerating—the traditions of 
Germanism, German legends, and German history. The 
German character had been strengthened a hundredfold by a 
careful expression of it in drama and music ; whereas our 
character had had little national expression in any form, and 
until quite lately none in music and drama, since the age of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Wagner had given the most perfect expression of German 
character, and in so doing increased the power of that 
character immeasurably, both for good and evil. Britain 
had no similar asset of an equal value ; nor was like to have 
for a few generations, for that kind of great imaginative and 
expressive power could not be acquired unless it had its roots 
deep down in the general will of 2 people and unless it had 
been cultivated as carefully as it was cultivated in Germany 
It was primarily to contribute to that end that the Glastonbury 
project originated. It set out to develop upon a national 
British basis those elements of music and drama which had 
their roots in the simpler folk of our English countryside, not 
ignoring the good things of other peoples ; on the contrary, 
profiting by them ; but intent first of all in being true to the 
spirit of our British nationality. But the work was not to be 
viewed as a kind of British Bayreuth ; it had its real origin, 
not in Wagner but in the later ideas of Ruskin 

What was the matter with our art? Why was it that 
modern music was the exclusive property of modern musicians? 
One could not help feeling that the music of musicians had 
become too subtle, too complex, too dependent upon the life 
of the study—the emotions before a pleasant fire, the religion 
of seclusion and even of exclusion, the pleasant cunning of 
the skilled craftsman, at best the beauty of God seen through 
the closed window and city smoke. And so it was well for 
the music of the future to hark back to its origins, back to 
the music made by the simple people themselves before they 
were caught in the trap of the modern factory, back to the 
folk-song 

It was not only in music that there was a will to find 
development, but it was in the union of music with poetry 
and drama, 2 union which would give the fullest opportunity 
for the choral dance. The delights of musical art should be 
guided and governed to the noblest national purposes by 
means of definite poetic ideas ; a dramatic form was not 
only delightful but also wise, because the general imagination 
was more readily kindled by the eye than by the ear. As it 
was well to make the most thorough study of the origins of 
our national music, so he believed in harking back to our 
national legends for dramatic material, and to the early 
English mystery plays, that we might learn to cultivate 
directness of expression and simplicity of form. The object 
was to get in touch with what was aboriginal, and to start 
creating and re-creating from that point of contact. That 
explained why a little country town was chosen rather than 
the metropolis. London was the least national spot in the 
kingdom, and the spot where the arts were cultivated under 
conditions of greatest difficulty 

Modern music had become so extremely remote an affair 
that if a man was to be really up-to-date he must devote no 
part of his life to anything else, and if he became unmis- 
takably a modern musician he would be fit for nothing 
else, for modern music was long past the condition where 
it had any relation to ordinary human feeling, or even a 
decent sense of form and craftsmanship. The time had come 
for the professional musician to earn an honest livelihood 
with a spade or a saw, so that in his spare time he might 
have joy of his art anda mind widely enough cultured to 
enter into free contact with his fellow-men, who were 
proving themselves quite as musical as he. If we were to 
do away with professionals did it mean putting up with the 
work of amateurs? It was found at Glastonbury that the 
mingling of some of Sir Thomas Beecham’s best singers 
with the amateurs at disposal was nothing to the detriment 
of a musical stage-work. On the contrary, while the 
experienced performers gave a tone of confidence to the 
production, the amateurs gave a feeling of simplicity and 
straightforwardness which afiected the professionals and 
helped to rid the productions of staginess. 

There were many points of difference between such a 
show as at Glastonbury and the great operatic productions 
of Sir Thomas Beecham. The absence of a large orchestra 
made a world of difference to questions of voice and 
articulation, while the size of the hall changed the scale of 
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gesture and expression. Of course a small band carried 
definite limitations, which were gladly accepted, the more 
lightly as the choral side of the work had such immense 
possibilities. 


THE TONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VIOLINS. 


Mr. Towry Piper read a paper on January 15 before the 
Musical Association on ‘ Violins, Old and New, with some 
Observations on their Tonal Characteristics.’ He began 
with a brief consideration of the principal names in the 
history of violin-making and the various types of instruments 
associated with them. Before the close of the 18th century 
the art of violin-making in Italy had fallen into 
comparative insignificance. From about the beginning of the 
19th century attention began to be directed to the work of 
the more modern French makers, the real founders of which 
were Pique and Lupot. They copied chiefly the larger 
patterns of Stradivarius. Vuillaume made many of his copies 
of Stradivarius wider in the waist than the originals. These 
copyists would have been wiser to have retained the more 
compact and symmetrical proportions of the great masters of 
Italy. Fourteen inches, or even a small fraction under it, 
was evidently the standard of length for them. It made for 
convenience in handling, for ready response to the player’s 
requirements, and for the attainment of the pure, bright, 
soprano quality of tone characteristic of the best violins. 

The old Italian instruments were still unsurpassed. An 
ordinary new violin was more difficult to play upon and the 
tone was less easy to produce than that of an instrument 
which had had much use. A large proportion of an 
accomplished player’s tone was a personal attribute or gift 
which he would infuse into almost any violin he played upon. 
He would naturally choose the best instrument he could 
obtain, but it did not follow that in refusing to pay any 
attention to the merits of a fine modern violin he was making 
the wisest possible choice, unless he could acquire one of the 
very best specimens by an old master of the first rank. 

The problem for a modern maker was to produce violins 
possessing a flexibility, ready response, and true soprano 
quality of tone which would render them suitable from the 
first for the performance of solo or chamber-music. The man 
of ordinary ambition set himself to work to obtain the best 
materials and varnish, and built his fiddle with all the skill 
at his command according to the pattern, size, and 
thicknesses of the best Italian makers. There as a rule his 
labours ended, and the result might or might not be a good 
violin. The question then arose, Had he or had he not done 
all that was humanly possible to achieve the result aimed 
at? The answer was in the negative. The maker whose 
operations ceased at the point indicated had laid a good 
foundation, but his aim should be to secure a unitorm 
standard of perfection in the finished instruments, and this 
he could never do if he built merely according to rule 
and without regard to the tonal defects and peculiarities of 
each individual violin. He should possess the wiil and the 
ability to test his productions in a practical way, and not 
leave results to chance. 

Means of establishing or developing in a new violin the 
desired qualities of tone had been practised for some time, 
but their successful application demanded both skill and 
perseverance. A well-made fiddle was an exceedingly 
sensitive instrument, and a very trifling or minute alteration 
of the thicknesses in certain places of the back and belly 
might have a most marked effect upon the quality of tone. 
The top and bottom plates were supposed to be so con- 
structed as to give notes which were a whole-tone apart, 
that given by the back being the higher. Various methods 
of attunement had been invented. That of Mr. William 
Hawes, of Northampton, had been markedly successful. It 
was especially efficacious in removing the ‘ wolf-notes.’ Mr. 
H. Moya, of Leicester, made instruments of very fine work- 
manship, and he lavished upon them an extraordinary amount 
of experiment and practice in order to eliminate faults 
and to develop good tonal qualities. Constant working 
on the plates was accompanied by as constant testing, by 
playing on the instrument. 

At the conclusion of the paper some new instruments 
were played upon by Mr. W. W. Cobbett (who presided, and 
made an interesting speech) and Mr. d’Olivera. 





DECEPTIVE CRITICISM. 
By A CRITIC. 

One reason why so much newspaper criticism of music js 
deceptive is that few writers are really critics in the full and 
authoritative sense, while every newspaper (with a possible 
rare exception of which the policy is blatant and untactfyl 
honesty) wishes its writers to pose as authorities. It js 
not a difficult matter for the trained journalist to adopt this 
attitude on any subject of which he knows sufficient to avoid 
‘howlers.’ The present writer has been consulted—by those 
who know far more than he does—on subjects to which he 
had applied only a few hours’ reading and a degree of care in 
the selection of phrases to express his casual, and sometimes 
vicarious, opinions. 

This irrational practice obtains mainly on the poorer 
class of journal, but leading daily and weekly papers both in 
London and in the provinces as a 1ule employ men who have 
had considerable experience in the practice of the art which 
they criticise, and many of these critics (of whom the 
larger papers employ several) are men who by training and 
experience, as well as by natural capacity, are particularly 
well-qualified to advise other musicians on points both of 
general effect and technical detail, and to guide public taste 





in the right direction 

So anxious are the best journals to employ only qualified j 
men, that when important events occur outside the districts 
covered by their own staff, several papers will employ one 
critic, who by the multiplication of small fees is recompensed 
for his trouble. This of course leads to another kind of 
deceptiveness: that of making it appear that the 
views of one writer are those of several. A_ striking 
instance of this occurred a few years ago when a 
new work by a well-known composer was produced for the 
first time in a somewhat remote provincial centre. There 
was a critic living in the district who was not in the regular 
employ of any newspaper. He was instructed by a number 
of leading London and provincial journals to report upon the 
work and its performance. He did so at various lengths and 
in various styles, and was in a state of amused aghastnes 
when a few weeks later he read the publisher’s advertisement 
of the work. This contained cuttings from half a dozen 
papers all commenting favourably upon it, and giving 
descriptions of interesting parts or characteristics. The 
cuttings were gathered from various parts of the country, 
and until the critic let his friends into the secret, only one| 





person knew that the reports were all from one pen. 

This was an extreme case of a practice which generally does 
little harm, but which is decidedly a drawback to the honest | 
writer as well as to the honest reader. To the former it is 
chiefly a matter of difficult and hurried work. Not only 
does it mean the writing of a number of differently-worded 
reports ; this is a comparatively easy matter. It means also 
the attempt to see the work or the performance at different 
angles, or from the very different aspects from which different " 
journals regard the art of music. One paper will require f 
report which politely ignores any failings except the most 
obvious. Another will appreciate a slashing criticism of even 
minor faults ; while the different methods of description and 
criticism which range between these two are manifold. 

Another reason for much misleading in newspaper 
criticism is the fact that ‘copy’ has to pass through several 
hands before it finally appears. Printers and proof-readers 
have much blame allotted to them, but they are the cause 0 
much less, though more obvious, miscriticism than i 
telegraphists and sub-editors. To the postal telegraph 
department (it may be assumed that telephoning rather that 
telegraphing was responsible) one owed the statement that 4 
certain composer had not allowed ‘his elaborate trouble t 
interfere with his sense of duty.’ What had been written 
by the critic was that he had not allowed ‘his elaboratt 
technique to interfere with his sense of beauty.’ This is # 
typical example, though a somewhat extreme one, of what 
frequently happens ‘on the wires.’ 

Between the sub-editor and the contributor to a newspape! 
there is always antagonism, though such antagonism § 
usually carried on in the friendliest of spirits. This arise 
from the nature of their several employments. The writers 
aim is to make his criticism as lucid and forceful as possible; 
that of the sub-editor to fit it into a certain limited spac 
and to bring it into line, in matters of spelling, punctuation, 
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y, and even sometimes of actual idea, with the rest of 
the paper, or the policy of the editorial authorities. In a 
daily newspaper, and to a less extent in a weekly one, such 
a subject as music must of necessity suffer at times. When, 
in the case of a daily paper, copy is handed in by 
the critic before midnight, there is still time for news 
to come to hand that will change the whole appear- 
ance of the paper, and possibly cause everything 
except the new item to become of minor importance. 
When this happens the sub-editorial blue pencil is applied 
ruthlessly, and in the rush not always with discretion. The 
results so far as music and other arts are concerned, cause 
mingled feelings of dismay, anger, and amusement on the 
part of the contributors. It is not often that a paragraph 
is cut short in the middle of a sentence, though this 
has happened. What frequently happens, however, is 
that a criticism which discusses both the faults and 
merits of a work is cut in two so that only one side is shown. 
Of course the writer is then branded by his readers as being 
favourably or unfavourably disposed to the criticised work or 
its composer, when really he has been entirely impartial 
and dispassionate. 
In a report of this character on a recent viola recital, the 
full deceptive effect of drastic sub-editorial action was 
brought into play. The writer was heartily in sympathy 


with the efforts which Mr. Lionel Tertis, the recitalist, was | 


making to popularise his instrument. Two of the works 
included in the programme were arrangements of violin 
works, and the report drew attention to the defects of these 
arrangements. Eulogies of the instrument, the player, and 
of a work specially prepared for the instrument, were, 
however, cut down before the paper was printed, in 
order apparently to make room for details of an air-raid 
or a murder. It was inevitable, for the taste of the 
wider public to which a newspaper must appeal is still 
morbid, and is interested rather in murders than in music. 
But it gave a wrong view of the critic’s impression of the 
recital in particular and of viola music in general. 

So, gentle reader, when you peruse the music criticism in 
your daily paper, remember, if you would not be deceived, 


that at its best it is a partial statement, and at its worst | 


a mangled one,—mangled probably by a man who knows 
nothing of the subject, and who, perforce, cares less. 


MUSIC AT ETON COLLEGE. 


The Eton College Musical Society gave its annual 
Christmas concert in the School Hall on December 17. 
The choir consisted of a hundred boy trebles, forty boy 
altos, eighteen tenors, and seventy-seven basses (in the two 
latter parts masters and other gentlemen connected with the 
staff assisted). The band consisted of seven first violins, 


seven second violins, four violas, five ‘cellos, three 
double-basses, two flutes, timpani, harmonium, and 
pianoforte. The programme was as follows: 
Part I. 
Selection from ‘ Messiah - ae .. Handel 
Parr Il. 
Two movements from the Suite in B minor .. Bac 
(Strings and Flute) 
Song—‘ The Old Mother ' : Grieg 
H. R. RoGers. 
Pianoforte Solo—Study in E major ee oe Chopin 
H. M. SrrickLanp-ConsTas.e. 

Part-song—‘ Since thou, O fondest Sir C. 7/4. H. Parry, O.F. 
Song—* Up in the saddle’ os an os William Wallace 
(Freebooter's Song) 

D. O'R, E. re ReENCH-BLAKE. 


a - - ee ee Mozart 
W. L. Runciman, K.S. 


sea 


Flute Solo— Adagio 


Part-song—‘ A wet sheet and a flowing Dr. C. H. Liovd 


Scotch Song—‘ Annie Laurie’ .. .- Arr. ty Lisa Lehmann 
B. C. NEAME. 

Part-s« mg—‘ Lullaby of Life’ .. si oe Leslie 
String Orchestra and Flutes—‘ Mock Morris Grainge? 
Soldiers’ Chorus—(‘ Faust’) id ws - Gounod 
School Songs—({a) ‘To the School at War’ . A. M1. Goodhart 

(4) ‘ Vale’ , 
‘ ; j /. Barnby 

(c) ‘Carmen Etonense’ J . 

“GOD SAVE THE KING. 


_ It will be observed that of the fourteen miscellaneous 
items, nine are by British composers. 


XUM 


SPURIOUS VIOLINS. 
By Ropert ALTON, 


The observant student of the violin is often surprised (and 
as often disgusted) by the number of violins he sees on the 
market which are purposely ‘faked’ and constructed to 
represent something which they are not. Musicians, 
especially violinists, have to be chary when purchasing 
instruments reputed to be made by skilled or famous 
makers. It is safe to state that seventy per cent. at least of 
instruments commonly seen labelled as Betts or Banks or 
Duke (especially the latter) are ‘ faked ’ instruments pure and 
simple, and at the most are not worth more than a sovereign. 
Yet many instruments of this class are priced at from five to 
fifteen guineas. 

In examining a violin with a view to purchase, the first 

thing the amateur or unwary individual looks for is the label. 
This is about the last thing the expert would examine. Even 
the common German copies are labelled Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Montagnana, &c., although the instruments 
themselves would deceive nobody who had the slightest 
acquaintance with the subject. Labels can be altered or 
| removed almost at will, and are no guide whatever to the 
genuineness (or otherwise) of an instrument. Examine the 
rest of the instrument first, and if it agrees in every particular 
| of importance with the maker’s characteristics of which it 
is supposed to be a specimen, then it may be taken as a 
genuine label in a genuine instrument. 

The inside of an old violin purporting to be genuine is 
frequently in a very dirty state. This, it is almost needless 
to remark, is very easily imitated. The wood is sometimes 
stained with chemicals, and these may be detected by their 
smell. A genuine old violin, speaking generally, if of any 
value at all, has in most cases been taken care of by its 
previous owners, who have had too much regard for the 
instrument to have allowed thick layers of dirt to penetrate 
and settle on the inside. The days when valuable 
instruments were allowed to hang on farmhouse walls, &c., 
year in year out, are long past, and no sensible person 
nowadays hopes to become possessed of a Stradivarius violin 
| from such quarters. Therefore, treat with suspicion a violin 
which is loaded up with dirt and dust on the inside. It is 
many chances to one that the dust did not get there without 
design. Again, in a genuine old violin, say about a hundred 
years old, the wood itself is old and brown. The atmosphere 
will do this without other aid, or indeed in spite of it. 
Therefore, scrape away the dirt, and see what the wood 
itself will tell you. And even if it is brown inside the 
instrument do not rest satisfied with that. If the inside is 
brown with age the outside should be more so. Under the 
scroll at the front, which is frequently unvarnished, should 
be brown too, but if it shows white and new that tells a tale. 

The varnish of an instrument is a good guide to genuine- 
ness, but previous acquaintance with violins is necessary if 
this test is to be applied. For instance, Duke finished most 
| of his violins with a yellowish golden varnish, and a very few 
| with a poor, meagre looking brown varnish, but this know- 
| ledge is not of much use unless a genuine Duke has been 
examined and its peculiarities in this respect noted. How- 
ever, a list of the various makers and their peculiarities in 
this direction is so far useful that it helps in a measure to 
act as a check in the examination of aninstrument. It is 
also to be noted that most violins with pretensions to value 
are oil-varnished; in fact a spirit-varnished instrument, 
no matter how well made, will not last so long as a well- 
made oil-varnished instrument. The spirit-varnish cracks 
and chips off comparatively easily. The oil-varnish ‘ wears,’ 
and does not chip, and improves in mellowness of appear- 
ance as the violin increases in years. 

The manner in which a viclinis purfled is also a guide to 
its status. In ‘faked’ instruments there is not the time to 
spare to inlay the purfling as it should be inlaid, and 
consequently this work is often carelessly or hurriedly 
executed. In good work it is very neatly performed, and is 
a test of fine workmanship. So far as lines ruled in the 
place of purfling are concerned, it may be stated (some few 
notable instances to the contrary excepted) that the fiddle- 
maker who cannot purfle his instrument may not be trusted 
very far in the workmanship of the other parts of it, some 
‘of which are every whit as difficult to execute properly as 
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the purfling. Look well at the corners when examining the 
purfling. If the mitres are badly made and the black edge 
of the outermost line of the purfling is broken off short, 
instead of being carried right into the corner in what is 
called the ‘ bees sting,’ it is careless work, and scores a 
black mark against the fiddle. 

Another very good test with regard to violins purporting 
to have been made during the 15th century is as follows : 
Look at the front of the peg-box, #.e., the cheeks, and see if 
there is a joint running down each side of the edge, about 
half the depth of the peg-box, and carried round the back of 
the neck under the chin of thescroll. This joint should be 
seen in all violins dated previous to the last century. The 
reason of this is that violins, previous to the alteration of the 
standard pitch, had shorter necks, and had to be altered with 
the alteration of the pitch. This was done by cutting off the 
scroll or head, just at the top of the neck, and regrafting it 
into a new neck, the joint being made just under the chin of 
the scroll, and finishing at the front, halfway up the edges of 
the peg-box. Now, this joint has been imitated by scratching 
a line in the position which the genuine joint would occupy 
in the ordinary way, and filling up the groove with glue. 
This fraud may be detected by examining the wood on each 
side of the supposed joint. If the wood does not show a 
difference in grain, one side of the cut from the other, it is 
very evident that it will not be a genuine joint at all, and the 
evidence in such a case is sufficient to prove that the violin is 
a fraud. The genuine joint is often extremely well executed. 
The imitation joint is more often very badly imitated, and 
condemns itself in many cases by its very appearance. 

Again, in old violins the peg-holes were often filled in 
and re-bored, owing to wear. The old holes were simply 
cleaned up with a wood-worker’s ‘reamer,’ plugged, and 
re-bored. In this case the ring of new wood showing round 
the hole should be the same thickness all round. In * faked’ 
instruments they are very often put in to one side of the 
proper peg-holes, and consequently show by their position 
that they could not possibly have been put in to repair a 
legitimate fault, such as wear. 

The state of the inside fittings and the inside finish of a 
violin is also a good guide to the worth of the instrument. 
A genuine violin, made by a conscientious man, is well 
finished,—the blocks properly rounded and sandpapered, the 
linings bevelled off and sandpapered smooth, the corner 
blocks gouged to follow the sweep of the ribs, and the 
bass-bar nicely rounded over and smooth as possible. 
*Faked’ instruments betray their origin by the rough and 
badly-finished inside. Rough wood, unfinished blocks, 
badly made or fitted bass-bar, linings not bevelled or not 
fitted into the blocks, and in general a careless, slovenly, 
hurried appearance about the whole interior—all these signs 
show to the careful observer the fraud in its naked ugliness. 
Do not purchase an instrument of this kind, no matter what 
the dealer says. If there is any doubt at all, the purchaser 
should have the benefit of it, not the fiddle-dealer. 

A fair idea of the age of a violin may be formed by taking 
out the tailpin and noting the colour of the blocks and the 
kind of wood of which they are made. Good violins are 
fitted with good blocks of pine, well matured before they are 
putin. Poor blocks betray a cheap, worthless instrument, 
or a fraud. Imitation cracks in the belly or back may be 
detected by looking for them on the inside, through the 
tail-pin hole. If they are not showing on the inside, be sure 
they are not real cracks at all, but there for the benefit 
(or rather, very much otherwise) of the unwary. 

Worm-holes are another favourite device of the ‘ faker.’ 
So far as the writer is concerned he would hardly purchase a 
worm-eaten violin at all, no matter what was its make, if the 
instrument showed signs of being at all badly attacked. 
Wood-worms are very destructive insects, and extremely 
difficult to eradicate from any piece of wood they have 
attacked, and fiddles are no exception. But in the case of 
the proposed purchase of such an instrument, be very sure 
the violin is genuine and not ‘ faked.’ 

Finally, remember that a guarantee should be given where 
an expensive violin is purchased. The buyer cannot be too 
careful in view of the many frauds which are on the market. 
And if an expert can be found, by all means take him with 
you when making the purchase. His advice, if followed, 
may save both money and temper. 








A CONTRA-VIOLIN. 


At a chamber concert given recently at St. Helier, Jersey, 
a string quartet was performed on instruments all of whic 
had been made by a local resident, Mr. H. Newbould. Th 
2nd violin parts were played on a violin of special construction 
which Mr. Newbould describes as a ‘Contra-Violin.’ Beloy 
we give Mr. Newbould’s answers to various questions w 
put tohim. He says: 

(1) The contra-violin is strung exactly the same as th 
violin (that is, to the notes E A D G), of the sam 
pitch as the violin, and with ordinary violin string; 
(three gut and one covered) ; 

(2) The length of string from bridge to nut, and cons 
quently the ‘stop’ of the fingering, is exactly th 
same on both instruments ; therefore 

(3) Any violinist can take up the contra-violin and pla 
it with the same ease as his own violin. 

(4) Ae Balance of Tone. The contra-violin can k 
played with all the delicacy and pianissimo of: 
violin, as well as all the nuances up to /f 
therefore the balance cf tone need not be ups 
either in quartet or orchestra. 

The great point is that the 2nd violin part acquires a nes 
and interesting distinct individuality of tone, blendig 
perfectly in the quartet when required, but unmistakabl 
speaking out with a voice of its own in any solo passage. 

It may interest you to know the development of the nes 
instrument. Being somewhat of an expert carpenter as wel 
as a retired professor of strings, in the spring of 1914 i 
occurred to me to design and make a violin, which turne 
out quite a success. Possessing no proper viola of my ows, 
I set about making one in the winter of 1914, with equi 
success, and having the same kind of pure, free tone as m 
violin. Always a great lover of chamber music, and partic: 
larly of quartet-playing, the idea of completing the quarte 
of home-made instruments took hold, and the ’cello followed 
early in 1916, with again the same kind and quality of tone 
When this year it came to the turn of the 2nd violin, and 
the decision as to whether it should be a replica of the 
former or of a difierent design, I remembered from m 
experience of vocal quartets and choral singing hov 
important it was to have real and good contraltos w 
perfect the blend of the other parts. If so in the vod 
quartet and chorus, why not in the string quartet an 
orchestra? It seemed illogical to have in the latter wh 
would under no circumstances be tolerated in the forme, 
viz., two equal sopranos, tenor, and bass. Then arose th 
question, Can a violin be produced with a contralto tone 
1 was told No !—which decided me to make the experiment 
and try. 

My musical friends and critics here say I have succeeded, 
and that the quality and interest of the string quartet 
greatly enhanced by the innovation. One can imagine tk 
tonal effect when multiplied in the full orchestra. 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH TRANSLITERATION. 


In our November and December, 1917, issues the problen 
of Russian-English transliteration was fully discussed. 4 
consistent scheme of spelling was advocated, and a list ¢ 
some hundreds of names of Russian musicians and the 
works was given. No attempt was made in this scheme tt 
give phonetic spelling, but accentuation was shown. It 
view of the fact that there has grown up in this county 
various ways—we cannot call some of them methods—? 
spelling which writers and others have got more or les 
accustomed to, it was not to be expected that the nef 
proposals would be readily adopted. This being so, we # 
unable to do more than bring the water of the propos 
before that noble, free, and independent animal, the criti: 
but, of course, we cannot make him drink. It is to 
regretted that there is no ruling authority in this country-# 
spelling controller—to lay down the law. But it is w 
while to note that the War Office, where the staff of cout 
is under orders, has compiled rules for Russian transliterat@ 
that are to be followed in their map-making. Here, thes 
we have the nucleus of an official authority to guide © 
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By the kind permission of the War Office we are glad to be 
able to lay this system before our readers. 


THE War OrFice SysTEM. 

oes Equivalents Remarks. 

-~ 2 l z in father. 

5B 6 

B B (7) 

, Ff (A) If g, always hard; if 2, as in English. 
mS v 

Ee in step (1 when initial). 
ah & } in azure (the French 

3 3 in zenith. 

ji nu 2 é in meet. 

o's 2 o - 

Kk kK b 

doa 

M x 

H un i 

0 oO @ in lock. 

ll u p 

P p 

C Invariably sharp as a doubk 
TIT m1 

y y ‘i oo in boot. 

> t 

-. ¥ t in loch. 

Il u 

Gq 

I wm sh 

Il om hch Ach in parish church. 

‘’b 1 mute Omit in transliteration. 

hl w 2 

b 6b mute = “i 

B ft 1 

2 9 ‘ a in fate. 

0 w vu 

H a va 

0 @ ; 

Y vy 2 Seldom used. 

With reference to this system, Messrs. Montagu-Nathan 


and S. Pring say : 


‘The War Office scheme is similar in most respects to 
ours. Aids to pronunciation have been resorted to in 
dealing with 5 and ¢ (when initial), which would give : 
Byelyaev instead of our Belyaev, and Yelenkovsky 
instead of our Elenkovsky. The French ; is used 
for 4 in preference to =4, and i for bl instead of y, 









which would give Dargomijsky instead of Dargomyzhsky. 
It should be noted that as in Yelenkovsky the first ¢ is 
rendered ‘“‘ye” and the second ‘‘e,” there are two 
different equivalents for one letter in a single name—a 
duplication which our system is designed to avoid. 
Otherwise the incidence of the War Office system is 
identical with ours, and hence the disputed Chaikovsky, 
Musorgsky, Rakhmaninov, Kharkov, &c., are in strict 
accordance with Whitehall principles.’ 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD. 
Local EXAMINATIONS IN Music. 


AWARD OF MEDALS. 


The following candidates gained the gold and silver medals 
ofiered by the Board for the highest and second highest 
honours marks, respectively, in the advanced and 
itermediate grades of the local centre examinations in 
November-December last, the competition being open to 
all candidates in the British Isles: Advanced Grade Gold 
Medal, Bertha H. Warden, Liverpool Centre (violin, 147 
marks); Advanced Grade Silver Medal, Lina S. Collins, 

on Centre (pianoforte, 138 marks); Intermediate 
Grade Gold Medal, Eleanor L. Andrews, London Centre 
(Violin, 147 marks); Intermediate Grade Silver Medal, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
RECENT AWARDS. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Ada Lewis (pianoforte), Olga T. Mills ; Ada Lewis (’cello), 
Hildegard Arnold, Lilly Phillips ; Macfarren (composition), 
Harry A. Isaacs; Goring Thomas (composition), Warwick 
Braithwaite ; Maud Mary Gooch (organ), Florence C. Cook ; 
Campbell Clarke (singing), Gladys M. D. Morgan; John 
Thomas (Welsh), (singing), Margaret Francis ; Westmorland 
(singing), Bessie Kerr, a native of Banff; Stainer 
Exhibition (organ), Enid Revell; Potter Exhibition 
(pianoforte), E. Leslie Hindley. 

PRIZES. 

Battison Haynes (composition), Nettie M. Thomson, a 
native of London; Hine (composition), Hilda Dederich, 
a native of London, Harry Isaacs highly commended ; 
Sainton-Dolby (singing), Marjorie Perkins, a native of Cardiff, 
Gwladys Partridge highly commended; Rutson Memorial 
(singing), Bessie Kerr, Etta Crossman very highly com- 
mended ; Fred Walker (singing), Marjorie Perkins, Gwladys 
Partridge highly commended ; Philip Agnew (male pianists), 
Leslie H. England, Russell E. Chester commended. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

During the Christmas term the following awards were 
made by the Director and Board of Professors: Council 
Exhibitions, Ethel E. Buchanan and Edith Finch (singing) ; 
Hilda Klein, Phyllis M. Noble, and Yvonne M. Sawyer 
(pianoforte); Mary Sturrock (violin). The Dove Prize 
(£13), Doris Houghton (Director’s Exhibitioner). The Leo 
Stern Memorial Gift for ’Cellists, Edward J. Robinson 
(scholar). The Lesley Alexander Gift, Dorothy S. Thuell 
(Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner), The Edmond Grove 
Exhibition, divided between Cicely M. Daubeney, Naomi 
English, and Melpoméné Scaramanga. The Norfolk and 
Norwich Scholarship, Melesina M. Barrett, for one year. 
The Associated Board has awarded Exhibitions to Doris 
M. M. Thatcher (violin) ; Marjorie B. Edes (violoncello) ; 
Cyril L. Salmons (organ) ; and renewed Exhibitions for one 
year to Olive Bowen, Lena Chisholm, Adrian Holland, 
Evelyn E. Tay, and Emmeline M. Wynter. 


PERFORMING RIGHTS IN MUSIC: A REGISTER 
ASKED FOR. 


A meeting of composers and other members of the public 
and trade interested in performing rights was held under 
the chairmanship of Lord Sydenham at Tothill Street, 
Westminster, on January 19. 

The following Resolutions, proposed by Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford and seconded by Mr. H. R. Clayton, with 
amendments which had been carried by those present, 
were passed : 

1. That when the performing rights in any British 
music are held by anyone other than the original 
composer or publisher of that music, it shall be 
essential for the safety of the public and the 
performers of music that the assignee or assignees 
of those rights, or the agent controlling them for 
the composer and publisher, shall keep a register 
of works on which the fees are claimed, open 
for the inspection of the public, the register 
to set out fully the rights controlled, including 
the amount of fees payable for the performance 
of each work. 

2. That Parliament should be asked to legislate along 
these lines. 


Lord Sydenham, in opening the meeting, pointed out 
that the answer from the Performing Right Society to the 
letter from the composers which had appeared in Zhe Times 
(see November A/usical Times, p. 520) was unsatisfactory, 
and not likely to carry confidence with the public. It had 
therefore become necessary to carry the matter further, and 





S. Coghill, Dublin Centre (pianoforte, 144 marks). 





to call this meeting to pass the above Resolutions. 
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SIR WILLIAM HENRY HADOW. 


The recent Honours Lists included the name of Dr. W. H- 
Hadow, who addsa knighthood to his University distinctions. 
Whether the honour is bestowed upon him in recognition of 
his literary services to the art of music or because of his 
distinguished position as Principal of Armstrong College, 
But however this may be it is 
certain that musicians are deeply indebted to him for his 
He has brought to all his 
researches and analyses of musical works a rare lucidity and 
breadth of view and a great charm of literary style. 
writings on music include ‘ Studies in Modern Music,’ first 
series, 1894; second series, 1895; 
ser” 


Newcastle, 


historical and critical 


18906; ‘A Croatian 


Beethoven. 


is not clear. 


studies. 


Com 


(Haydn), 


was born at Ebrington (Gloucestershire) in 1859. 


the opinion 


of * Tannhauser.’ 


WAGNER AND STYLE IN COMPOSITION. 


With reference to the letter from Mesopotamia in our 
last month’s issue, our Liverpool correspondent writes that 
on the ‘matter of style’ seemed useful to 
remember incidentally in recording the continued popularity 
If the full context of Mr. 
Dawson’s remarks had been given, the gallant officer in | 
Mesopotamia would not have read into the brief allusion a | 
reference to the composer’s music. 
that Mr. Dawson, when lecturing to the Music Teachers’ 
Association in Liverpool on ‘ Some Principles of Interpreta- 
tion from the Executive point of view,’ directed attention to 
Wagner's ‘ Essay on Conducting’ (published in 1869), a close 
analysis of which reveals it as little more than a re-statement | 
with up-to-date illustrations of the principles of style and 
execution modestly offered ‘to the judgment of studious | 
and accomplished readers’ by Frescobaldi in Prefaces to 
Toccatas, Xc., published in 1614-24, which that eminent 
Wagnerian, Edward Dannreuther, declared to be a ‘full 
confession of faith regarding style and execution.’ 


The facts of the cas 
Sue Muse Tanchess? | December 9, with the following programme : 


Frederick 


Wagner does not mention Frescobaldi in his essay ! 


We hope that 
cue to Mr. 


Capt. T. B. McG 


Y.M.C.A. APPEAL TO MUSICIANS FOR FUNDS, 


In our last issue we gave particulars of an appeal the 
Y.M.C.A. is making to musicians to raise funds by obtaining | Signorina Pia Mancia and Signor Giusep 
subscriptions or by giving entertainments in order to enable | latter one of the first baritones of Italy), supported by 4 
the organization to provide musical facilities in its 2,000 huts | admirable choir of over two hundred voices. 

The Musical Times and other musical | 
papers have agreed to support this effort, and have promised 
to acknowledge in all the papers sums of one guinea or|as aiways, not only an intelligent but also a sympathe# 
over. Below is a first list of subscriptions and of places | interpreter, gifts which are not always found together win 
where duly authorised entertainments are being arranged i 


at home and abroad 


this explanation, 


for the benefit of the fund : 


AMOUNTS 


(SUMS OF ONE GUINEA AND OVER). 


Anonymous 


Bonner, Mr. Frank, for Met. Acad. of Music, 
instalment of £5 ised os 


Bowdler, Miss G. 
Cave, Miss M, 
Elkin & Co. 


RECEIVED 


promised 


Robertson, Lady .. 


Shera, Mr. F. H. 


Thorp, Mrs. Agnes 
Willson, Miss Betty 
Yeatman, Mr. A. A. 


rO JANUARY 21 


& 


I 


Ss. 


I 


*The Sonata Form,’ 
1897; ‘ The 
Viennese Period’ (‘Oxford History of Music,’ of which he 
is general editor), and recently, 1917, a masterly essay on 
His compositions include a Pianoforte Sonata 
(1884), a String Quartet (1885), Album of Songs (1897), a 
second Album (1899), and a third Album (1908). 
member of the Council of the Royal College of Music 
Educated 
at Malvern and Worcester College, Oxford, he took a First 
Class in Classical Mods. and Lit. Hum. 

and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 
distinctions are the M.A., F.R.S.L., and Hon. Mus. Doc. 


He is a 


He was a Fellow 
lis degrees and 


which is certainly 
Frederick Dawson, will be satisfactory to 


Mr. Owen Hickman (organ recital), 
Mr. Alfred Higson (concert), Sale; Mr. 
(concert), Leyburn ; Mr. E. S. Mitchell (concert), Holloway 
Miss N. Chaplin {invitation concert), Marylebone; Mg 
N. Chaplin (public concert), Oxford; Mr. Albert Wo 
(organ and violin recital), Kentish Town. 

All inquiries and subscriptions should be sent » 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, Y.M.C.A., 12 and 13, Ruse 
Square, London, W.C.-1. Entertainments organized {y 
the fund must be authorised. 


High Wycomlk 
R. H. Adam: 


Musical Wotes from Abroad. 
* ROME. 
RE-OPENING OF THE AUGUSTEO. 


It seems that the authorities of the Accademia { 
St. Cecilia hesitated as to the oppurtuneness of a new conce 
season at the Augusteo this year, and the habitués of ty 
famous Sunday Afternoon Concerts saw the usual date ¢ 
re-opening pass unnoticed, with something of disma 
Towards the end of November, however, the president « 
the Academy sent a circular to the Press, in which, af 
noticing the gravity of the present moment for the county 
he continued : 


The institution of our concerts, so far from being a 
useless distraction, is a centre of culture and a fount of 
noble emotions no less than an honour to the capital 
and a vigorous affirmation of art. For this reason the 
Academy has considered it a moral obligation to 
organize the usual series of concerts . . . so that Rome 
will continue its normal musical life, and the artistic 
class, so gravely hit by the war, will not be deprived 
at least of this notable resource. 

In fact, the re-opening of the season took place on Sunda 


THE 


1. Concertoin D minor .. . rrald: 
! (a) Baritone Air from the Opera ‘ Egisto II. Ca 





* | (4) The Air of Caronte from ‘ Alceste om Lulli 
. ‘Jephthah, Oratorio with solos, choir, organ and 

strings . ee ot .. Carissimni 
4. Variations on an Original Theme . Elgar 


Dukas 


L’Apprenti sorcier, Scherzo for Or hestra 













































It was not of course to be expected that the great 
would be thronged as in time of peace, but the more m 
expectations of the management were amply realised in 
numbers of the attendance, and it is easy to affirm that 
general public will well support the concerts as hithert 
An additional motive for patronising the opening c 
was the fact that the Accademia di St. Cecilia had gener 
devoted the proceeds to the benefit fund for the re 
who have invaded Rome after the late Italian reverses. 





Great interest was displayed in the performance 
| Carissimi’s oratorio ‘Jephthah,’ which was transcribed ¥ 
{Stanislaus Falchi, and was excellently eal 

Kaschmann (t 


The choir was conducted by Signor Bernardino Molina; 
the ordinary director of the Academy, who showed hims 


it is a question of directing the works of foreign masters. 

An additional concert was given on Christmas Di 
when the ‘ Poema per violino e orchestra’ of Chauss 
was performed. This work was presented for the i 
time at the Augusteo, but in the summer the same arts 
Signorina Maria Flori, gave us an interpretation of it int 
hall of the Accademia di St. Cecilia, with pianolo 
accompaniment only, from which it is the general opinion 
those who heard both performances that the ‘ Poem’ gs 
considerably. In the same concert were given Paganit 
*Le Streghe’ and Concerto in D major, and Sars 
‘ Zingaresca.’ The first novelty of the season is promised 
for January 6, when the Symphony No. 1 of Giaco 
Setaccioli, professor of St. Cecilia, will be perform 
‘Concerning this composition, which I am_ persop 
informed is later to be taken to London, I hope to wnite 
length next month. 

(Continued on page St.) 
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(Continued from page 76.) 

The complete programme for the Winter has not yet been 
announced, but we are promised the assistance of Rene Baton 
and Luigi Mancinelli amongst the conductors ; and at the 
moment of writing, the Academy is in negotiation with two 
foreign pianists, a Spaniard, Vines, and a Frenchman, 
Risler. In addition, Signor Alaleono is to direct some old 
Italian songs for female voices which he has transcribed ; 
and from Richard Landonai we are promised a new 
composition expressly written for the Augusteo. 


MUSIC AT THE ITALIAN 


As was to have been expected, artists of the first rank 
have willingly offered their services to cheer and amuse the 
brave fellows who are suffering in the difficult country where 
the Italian Army is at present engaged. Foremost amongst 
these is Toscanini, who has been able to raise an orchestra 
of 120 instrumentalists, all of whom are in the fighting 
line. The idea of the famous director was to train this 
orchestra for open-air concerts for the troops ‘in repose’ 
and the theatres in the zone of war. For the moment recent 
events on the Italian Front have rendered this idea impossible, 
but without doubt after a little ‘ settlement ’ it will be carried 
out. Meanwhile we give a list of the music that had been 
practised in the daily rehearsal-concerts : 

Symphony from the ‘ Vespri Siciliani’ - 


FRONT. 


lerdi 





Symphony from ‘ Forza del Destino l erdi 
Prelude to ‘ La Traviata,’ Act 3 Verdi 
Symphony from ‘ Guglielmo Tell Rossini 
Symphony from ‘ La Gazza Ladra’ Rossini 
Overture in C maj ; Foroni 

Vartucct 


Notturno e Tarantella .. 
Venetian Scenes. . ‘ 
‘Danza Macabra 


Mancinelli 
. Saint-Sains 


Arlesienne Suite No. 2 iset 
Prelude to Act 3 of ‘ Vally’ Catalani 
Dance and Prelude to * Loreley’ Catalani 
‘Marion Delorme,’ Intermezzo , Ponchielli 
Dance of the Hours from ‘ La Gioconda Ponchielli 
Homarienskay - oe Glinka 
Minvet Bolzoni 


It will not escape the reader’s attention that this 
programme has been selected with an extraordinary delicacy 
of taste, and with the great- aim of encouraging and 
inspiriting the audience. To this end music of a melancholy 
or nostalgic character has been rigorously excluded. 

A NEW SCALE, 

‘Just as in the sun there is an infinity of colours that 
escape the eye, so in the air there is a quantity of sounds 
that escape the ear, either due to the excess or to the rarity of 
sonorous vibrations.” With these words the young composer, 
Lamberto Pavanelli, explains and justifies a new departure 
in composition which is to receive its baptism on St. Stephen’s 
Day at the Scala of Milan, under the title of ‘ The Prayer of 
the Citizens.’ Gossip has it that this work is written on a 
technical base that wiil revolutionise musical art, and 
attributes to Pavanelli the invention not only of new 
forms, but even of new instruments that will be peculiarly 
fitted to produce sounds hitherto unknown in music. 
Sceptics may be found to assert that musical art has been 
irequently revolutionised of late years, without any perceptible 
gain to its progress, but we must not judge Pavanelli 
unheard, for, while declaring his great faith in his success, 
he confesses that this new work is but an experiment that 
will need ‘ time and study to perfect.’ 


STEPHEN'S IN ROME: ‘ LODOLETTA.’ 


ST. 


The evening of Boxing-Day saw the traditional inaugura- 
tion of the Winter operatic season at the Costanzi, when 
Mascagni's ‘ Lodoletta’ was presented to a crowded house. 
It is worthy of note that this year snow fell in Rome on 
Boxing-Day, an event of exceeding rarity. 

I wrote at length on this opera in the J/usical Times of 
June last, and had occasion to remark that the first presen- 
tation left something to be desired on the part of the tenor. 
On Boxing-Day this defect was happily remedied, and 
Signor Benjamin Gigli was able admirably to interpret the 
part of Flamen, particularly in the second Act, which in the 
onginal presentation appeared to be of very scant interest. 

vletta was sung by Signorina Bianca Stagno Bellincioni, 
but on this occasion with only moderate success. This lady, 
Possessed of a clear, sweet voice, and endowed with great 


in a small theatre, such as the Quirino. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that her vocal capacity is not equal to a 
huge theatre such as the Costanzi. Whilst she succeeded 
admirably in overcoming all the technical difficulties of her 
part, it was evident that she laboured under the same limita- 
tions as in former trials in this auditorium. Apropos 
Signorina Bellincioni’s characterisation of the little Dutch 
flower-girl, it may be due to her intimate connection with the 
cinematograph that her presentation resulted, as one critic 
remarked, in the part being ‘a little too Japanese.’ But 
leaving this aside, the presentation of the pretty story of 
Lodoletta (known to most English readers from Ouida’s 
novel ‘Two little wooden shoes’) was admirable from 
every point of view, and well adapted to the season. 
The opera was arranged and directed by Signor Ettore 
Panizza, who returned to Rome after some years’ absence 
during which he has accumulated numerous triumphs 
throughout Italy and in many cities abroad, including, if 
I mistake not, London. 

The season continues satisfactorily so far. To safeguard 
eventualities, however, the management has decided not to 
accept the regular subscription, but has opened a specia! 
subscription for fifteen representations only, corresponding to 
the first-nights and to the gala evenings. 

\ LATIN VERSE IN PRAISE OF THE ORGAN. 

Those interested in the scanty references to the organ to 
be found in European literature, may appreciate the following 
verses recently discovered by Signor I. Guerrini in a codex 
manuscript in the Queriniano Library of Brescia, and by him 
published in the October number of S¢. Cecz/ia. The verses 
refer to the organ of Lonato, a town near Brescia, and were 
originally ent in the Liber Provisionis of the town for the 
years 1583-90. No mention is made of the name of the 
builders, but we may reasonably suppose it to have been 
the house of Antegnati, of Brescia, at that time the chief 
organ-builders in Italy. 

Nobilissima Leonatensium Comunitatt. 
O gana celebres, Divum referentia cantus 
Pergratum debent reddere tanta melos. 
Organa prieclaris qu sint compacta, ciculis, 
Auribus ut placeant lumina nostra jurent. 
Sed qui mulcebant gratis concentibus aures 
Organa tam duris (heu !) lacerata modis 
Si nos laudis amor tangit, si cura nepotum 
Oblato redeat munere priscus honor 
Floreat in primis crebro sub pectore cultus 
Ccelitum, sine quo maxime queque ruunt, 
Res erit hiec facilis, si nos concordia ungat. 
Undique magnifice luxuriuntur opes, 
Conspicuum fertis sublimi stemmata templum 
Nonnisi Deedaleze quod statuere manus, 
Et tam confusa diffundunt organa voces 
Dum canit Aonii concio ]:ta a choris! 
Hinc operi lto iam iam succumbite vultu 
Quo nihil egregrius nobilius-que nihil, 
Hinc studium, hinc pietas, vestri hinc ducantur honores, 
Judicium, Integritas, religiosa fides. 
Clarius est gemmis, fulvo est speciosus auro 
Lucidius stellis, candidiusque die 
Quod fertur superis ; alta cur sede locantur 
Organa ! Quo nobis alacrius illa micant. 
Hic decus seternum, eoque magnis hic tendite vocibus 
Sic semper vobis cuncta beata fluent. 

Franciscus Carmagnonus Veronensis. 


Certainly the verses have no literary value in themselves, 
and seem to be merely an opportunist production, destined 
to arouse the pecuniary sympathies of those to whom they 
are addressed. But as a literary curiosity they have a 
certain interest, and I append a somewhat free translation. 
Perhaps some leisured reader will produce a more finished 
version, that may serve its purpose in similar circumstances : 


To the Noble Townsfolk of Lonato. 


Celestial strains the organ doth refer, 

And, gently touched, a dulcet harmony ; 

The organ, whose well-formed and gracile reeds 
Solace the ear, nor less the eye do please. 

But, ah! if by harsh treatment ruined, how then 





are charm, leaves nothing to be desired when she sings 






Shall its sweet accents e’er afford delight ? 
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Though moved by love of praise or family care, 
Let us renew with gifts the pristine fame, 
And, rousing first that sacred inner fire 
(Without whose flame the noblest work is vain), 

’T will not prove hard to those in concord joined. 

Oh! see, the bounteous gifts from every part 

To this your noble edifice abound, 

That fane by hands of Dedalus upreared, 

Whilst in a medley sweet the organ speaks, 

And the Aonian choirs take up the strain ! 

Then up, and to the work with happy haste, 

For none is nobler or of higher worth. 

Hence draw your prayer and thought, your honour hence, 
With judgment, faith, and grand integrity ; 

For what to God is offered, clearer is 

Than all the gems of earth, than all its gold 

More beautiful, than all the shining stars 

More piercing clear, and purer than the day. 

Ah, say! is't not for this, that thus on high 

The organ hath its post, that clearer yet 

Its splendour may be seen? Thence we shall have 
Eternal honour, and for this the more 

Your lips be heard in this all-holy place, 

And all your works e’ermore be doubly blest. 
LEONARD PEYTON. 


PARIS. 
FRENCH COMPOSERS: THE YOUNGEST GENERATION. 


Though we must hardly expect musical life to resume its 
normal development in France until the war ends, we can at 
least allow ourselves to rejoice over the fact that music is 
seeking out new fields of activity, proving that the well- 
springs of her invention have not yet run dry. 

Amongst musical ventures in Paris at the moment no 
single one is more interesting than the experiment at the 
Theatre du Vieux-Colombier. This little theatre, always in 
the front rank as regards taste in acting and staging, was 
forced to close its doors on the mobilisation of most of its 
company. Its director is at the moment in the U.S.A., 
attempting to create in that country an interest in French 
dramaticart. Inthe meantime he has entrusted Madame Jane 
Bathori-Engel—the most remarkable of all the singers of 
modern French songs—with the management and the 
adaptation of his theatre for musical purposes. 

Though this little theatre lies on the ‘rive gauche,’ the 
high musical quality of its presentations attracts all those 
who by this time have had their fill of ‘ Mignon’ and the 
* Kreutzer’ Sonata. 

I shall certainly have reason to refer again to what is now 
taking place at the Théatre des Vieux-Colombier, but for 
the moment I will confine myself to giving an account of the 
concert which took place there on January 15. The pro- 
gramme consisted of works by six young composers, the 
eldest not yet twenty-five years old. It goes without saying 
that we cannot expect perfection in such early work, nor a 
complete detachment from the influence of elders. But it 
is surprising to find on the whole so much vitality, sincerity, 
and skill. 

First of all a Sonatina for Strings by Mlle. Germaine 
Tailleferre, a young composer who seems to have borrowed 
some of Ravel's secrets of charm and subtlety, which she uses 
with a woman’s daintiness but without affectation. Then 
came six songs by Arthur Honegger, who, though Swiss by 
birth, has lived mostly in France and got his musical 
education here. His work is full of promise. ‘To health,’ 
‘The Mountebank,’ and ‘ Farewell,’ show depth of insight, 
and have an attraction far removed from superficiality. 
They augur well for their youthful creator. 

Iam more doubtful about M. Durey’s work, ‘The 
Chimes,’ in which he makes use of four hands instead of two 
but reproduces a little too complacently the polyphonic 
processes from Debussy to Stravinsky, taking up Ravel by 
the way. It is also difficult to estimate the talent of 
M. Auric, a disciple of Eric Satie’s and an imitator of 
Chabrier, whose somewhat epileptic art would benefit by 
broadening its outlook. At the moment he uses rather 
brutal and at the same time ironical effects—always too much 
alike. The ‘Three Interludes’—songs to René Chalupt’s 
words—have met with a well-merited success because of 











































































But the two most interesting works were certainly ‘ Seven rs 
Persian Poems,’ by Roland Manuel, a pupil of Ravel’s, and (tb 
author of an excellent little brochure on his master. These an 
songs for voice and small orchestra are a very interesti ite 
attempt at new things. Ido not think that the orchestra di Sor 
itself justice in these pieces, but Roland Manuel shows in these ‘Pi 
undeniably his exquisite taste. Lastly, a very young man ms 
has made his appearance. He is not twenty years old. Ina 
‘ Negro Rhapsody’ for pianoforte, string quartet, flute, and 
bassoon, he gives us an interesting work. This young f 
Poulenc already has a right to claim our attention. whe 

What we must never lose sight of is the fact that there is attr 
now a new generation with a desire to express itself in a new usu 
manner and new spirit. Though the tendencies are still orct 
vague—it could not be otherwise at their age—it is possible the 
to discern clearly a kind of vitality where humour and a cout 
delicate sensibility are pleasantly mingled : a seeking out of § Was 
new comic or humorous musical effects. And with all this Mac 
there is a true French taste for short and concise works, and 
never any undue emphasis, and a striving for the greatest § 0 ¥ 
possible effect with the simplest possible means. —(/7om our the 
own Correspondent.) — 

[We regret that our esteemed Paris correspondent, Or 
M. Pétro Pétridis, is no longer able to represent the Moi: 
Musical Times, as he is called upon to serve in the French style 
Army.—Eb., 4/.7°] 

Carro.—Mr. Frederick Kitchener has been giving M 
pianoforte recitals to large audiences of soldiers. He found mm 
them highly appreciative of the excellent music performed. 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann (‘ Carnaval,’) and Liszt were ‘Pay 
represented. by B. 

Op. 4 

work 

London Concerts. rahe 
ie 

QUEEN’s HALL. Front 

NEW QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. aude 

On New Year’s Day the most memorable performance specia 
was that of the Scriabin Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor § fjioy 
by Mr. William Murdoch. It is a beautiful work, and it § sup 
induces a wistful regret that the composer did not persist Mr. 
in writing in this idiom. Madame d’Alvarez sang 
‘Ne me refuse pas’ (Massenet), and ‘Oh, jeunes filles’ & the y 
(Tchaikovsky), in her usual fervent style. Other items were broug! 
well-known pieces by Weber, Bizet, Liszt, Wagner, Grieg, B Melsa 
and that vara azis in these programmes—a British composer, § Miss | 
namely, Elgar. On January 12, Mile. Zoia Rosowsky sang § style, 
a ‘Song without words’ (vocalised with orchestral accom- Amon, 
paniment) by Rachmaninov. The orchestral part was ‘Drea 
interesting, but the vocal part was to us as insipid as att § ip jor: 
most vocalises. Mlle. Rosowsky has a fine voice and an artistry 
effective if not a great dramatic style. She also sang § chorys 
Tatiana’s ‘ Letter Song’ from ‘ Eugene Onegin.’ ‘Three § origina 
Spanish Dances’ (Granados), as scored by Sir Henry Wood, as to y, 
were brilliant items of the programme, and Arensky’s § a comn 
charming Variations of Tchaikovsky’s ‘A Legend’ were 
very welcome. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 had a rather 
perfunctory performance. We wonder whether Mr 
Leonard Borwick has ever before played so splendidly The 
as he did in Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in § ¥8 po 
G minor? Sir Henry Wood conducted on both occasions. ff Decem! 

The London String Quartet began its adventure in the — 
large Queen’s Hall on December 22. The programme was of tify 
well designed to attract, inasmuch as in addition to the § (anc 
(Quartet itself (Messrs. James Levey, Edwin Virgo, H. Waldo ee 
Warner, and C. Warwick Evans) Madame D’Alvarez and bi * | 
Miss Adela Verne appeared. The concerted music wa The 1 
Mozart’s Quartet in G, No. 12, the Minuetto from ee 








Scontrino’s Quartet in A minor, Grainger’s ‘ Molly on 
Shore,’ and Schumann’s (Juintet, Op. 44, all of which wert 
performed superbly. Miss Verne played Chopin solos, and 
Madame D’Alvarez gave one of the most intensely moving 
interpretations of the ‘ Air de Lia’ from Debussy’s ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ that we have ever heard. It held the audience 
tense, and was almost overcoming. The ensemble of 
playing was somewhat affected by the size of the hall, but no 
to the degree that was expected. On January 16 the 

concert was given, with Madame Elsa Stralia as vocalist 



































their liveliness and buffoonery. 





Miss Irene Scharrer as pianist. Haydn in D, Op. 64, No-§ 
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Py (the Hornpipe), H. Waldo Warner’s Phantasy Quartet, Op. 18, 
These and César Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet were the concerted 
teresting items. Miss Scharrer played Chopin’s Funeral March 
estra did Sonata, and Madame Stralia sang operatic items from 
sin these ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘ Cavalleria ’—rather incongruous ingredients 
ang man in such an environment. 
wll — CHAPPELL’S BALLAD CONCERT. 
* a At the concert given on January 5 the audience was over- 
¥ whelming and the programme was evidently found very 
there is attractive. The orchestra under Mr. Alick Maclean was as 
in a new usual in excellent form. A novelty, ‘Wonder Eyes,’ an 
are still orchestral intermezzo by Percy E. Fletcher, was pleasing, but 
- possible the end did not seem quite satisfactory. Mr. Elwes had the 
ur and a — courage to sing ‘ Lift up your heads on high’ (Bach), which 
ig out of B was certainly above the heads of most of the audience. 
h all this | Madame D’Alvarez sang ‘ Voce di Donna’ (‘ La Gioconda’) 
e works, and repeated ‘by request ’ (not ours, by any means) ‘ Homing,’ 
» greatest an ultra-sentimental affair by Teresa del Riego. Amongst 
From our | the younger singers Miss Dora Labbette deserves high 
commendation for her voice and style, but she sang Sullivan's 
nondent ‘Orpheus ’ a wee bit too slowly and rather unrhythmically. 
ee the | Moiseiwitsch played Weber’s ‘ Perpetuum Mobile’ in amazing 
e French § Sle. 
WicMoRE HALL. 
nm giving Mr. Rene Ortmans, a well-known violin professor, 
He found § pave a concert with his well-trained small orchestra on 
erformed. § December 22. Mozart’s Symphony in D (No. 35), 
aszt Welt B ‘Paysages’ (a@’afr’s Théophile Gautier), four ‘ Impressions’ 
by B. Hollander (first performance), anda Suite by Saint-Saéns, 
Op. 49, were contained in the programme. Mr. Holliander’s 
work shows invention and skill, but whether it has lasting 
value remains to be seen. 
Pierrots of the 25th Division, straight from the Western 
Front, gave a fortnight’s entertainment during January that 
accounted fully for their popularity abroad. On the purely 
musical side the ability of Gunner Newton, a singer, deserves 
rformanct special mention. It should be recorded that these fine 
arp minot & fellows devoted their leave to this work in order to raise funds 
rk, and it B to supply ‘comforts’ to their comrades. 
jot persist Mr. Herman Klein directed a concert on January 19 the 
rez Sang § proceeds of which are to be devoted to the military wing of 
nes filles B the Willesden Passmore Edwards (Cottage) Hospital. He 
tems were & brought forward an attractive array of performers, including 
er, Grieg, B Melsa (violin), Miss Felice Lyne, and a new young singer, 
composer, § Miss Léonie Ziff, who possesses a nice voice and an appealing 
wsky sang § style. Mr. Klein’s Ladies’ Trio Choir also performed. 
al accom § Amongst the items they brought forward were Colin Taylor’s 
part was § ‘Dream Pedlary,’a work which gained a prize in a competition 
pid as aft § in 1917 and which is a beautiful example of this composer’s 
se and at artistry, ‘ Night,’ by Hamish MacCunn, and a three-part 
also sang § chorus ‘Pan,’ by David Stanley Smith, which displayed 
* Three § originality and poetical thought. ‘The choir is well equipped 
ary Wood, § as to voice-quality, but it has yet to acquire fine delicacy and 
a a command of //. 
n were 
2. AEOLIAN HALL. 
splendidly The Oriana Madrigal Society, whose Christmas concert 
No. 2, in § ¥8 postponed on account of an air raid, performed on 
ecasions December 29. The programmme was, as usual, a highly- 
ure in the § "Hed one, and inclusive of novelties. Vaughan Williams's 
aonartao on beautiful * Fantasia on Christmas Carols,’ and the settings 
on to the of ancient carols by Kennedy Scott (who conducted) and 
H. Waldo issemiss Day in the morning,’ arranged for female- voices 
ivarez and by W. G. Whittaker, were welcome numbers. The choir 
music was @ “€ays sings expertly. 
etto from ndon Trio concert, on January 8, provided an 
ally on the excellent programme. Mr. Albert Sammons is now the 
vhich wert Violinist, and with Madame Amina Goodwin (pianoforte) and 
solos, and . W. E. Whitehouse ('cello) fine performances are assured. 
ly moving Brahms in C (Op. 87) and Smetana in G were the Trios, 
? L’ Enfant . Whitehouse played delightfully an ‘old world’ Sonata 
e audienct mG, by Boccherini, and Miss Marjorie Griffin sang 
able of the Granville Bantock’s aria, ‘Christ in the Wilderness,’ which 
all, but oof far from being a good chamber-concert piece, and 
the poe Herbert Hughes’s ‘Studies in Imitation,’ in which, vid 
rocalist aif Nursery rhymes, the style of five composers is imitated. We 






hot quite sure that we solved the riddle as to who was 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


‘The annual Carol Concert was given on December 22, 
with the usual success. The programme on these occasions 
is not confined to carols, but includes many other pieces 
suitable to the occasion. Among the numbers found most 
interesting to the large audience were Bizet’s ‘ Agnus Dei,’ 
sung by Miss Olga Haley and accompanied by Miss 
Godfrey (violin), Miss Timothy (harp), and Mr. Balfour 
(organ); a double-chorus ‘ Now once again our hearts we 
raise’ ; a selection from Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio’; Parry’s 
‘I sing the Birth’ and ‘ Did those Feet in ancient time’ ; 
Stanford’s ‘Carol of bells’ ; and an organ Fantasia on Carols 
by John E. West. Miss Gladys Moger, Miss Gertrude Higgs, 
Mr. David Ellis, and Mr. Robert Radford were the other 
soloists, and Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 

‘ Messiah’ was given on New Year’s Day. The soloists 
were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Walter 
Hyde, and Mr. Herbert Brown, and again Sir Frederick 
conducted. 


The children’s matinées at the Margaret Morris Theatre, 
Chelsea, run by Miss Pw Sterling Mackinlay, have 
charmed many audiences during the Christmas season. 


Mr. W. G. Whittaker, the well-known north country 
musician, on January 15 gave a lecture at the Royal Victoria 
Theatre on the ‘Compositions of Gustav von Holst.’ 
Illustrations were admirably performed by the Oriana 
Society under Mr. Kennedy Scott. 


The Central London Choral and Orchestral Society, under 
Mr. David J. Thomas, performed an excellent miscellaneous 
programme at the Central Hall, Westminster, on January 19. 
The proceeds were devoted to the Red Cross Society. 


A tribute to France, consisting of an orchestral piece in the 
form of a Solemn Marchand Heroic Epilogue and entitled 
‘Verdun,’ composed by Sir Villiers Stanford, was performed 
under Mr. Landon Ronald at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, January 20. 


The Ealing Choral and Orchestral Society, under Mr. 
Albert Thompson, keeps active. It has given a performance 
of * Messiah,’ and is now rehearsing Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ 
and Elgar's ‘ Fourth of August.’ 

‘Two hours of Music’ were given at Blackheath on 
January 16. The excellent programme included composi- 
tions of British, French, and Russian composers. 


Under the auspices of the Music in War-time Committee, 
a series of Luncheon-hour concerts are being given every 
Tuesday, from 1 to 2, at the Central Hall, Westminster. 
Admission is only 24¢., including programme and tax. 
An excellent selection is provided on each occasion by 
professional artists. As most people need not now take much 
time over their much-controlled luncheon, they will find at 
these concerts food at least for the mind. The Lord Mayor 
of London and the Sheriffs attended at the opening concert 
on New Year’s Day. 

Madame d’Alvarez was the honoured guest of the 
Music Club at the Savoy Hotel on December 109. 
Besides the singing of this fine artist, the feature of the 
programme was the first performance of a Pianoforte Quintet 
by Arnold Bax. It is a very long work, an opinion on 
which we reserve until we have heard it again. 


It is not generally known that Michel Brenet, the 
distinguished French musicologist, whose admirable book 
on ‘Military Music’ was published last year, is the 
pseudonym of an extremely clever French lady, Mlle. 
Bobillier, who adopted this pen-name in 1882. She 
is of French-Irish descent, her great-grandfather having 
been Captain O’Foley, an Irish exile in the French service, 
and she has published over a dozen valuable books on music, 
two of which have been crowned by the French and Belgian 
Academies. At present she is engaged on an important 
Dictionary of Musical Terms. 

At a meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association on 


December 8, Mr. Ashton Jonson and Mr. John Miles 
lectured and demonstrated on the use of the piano-player 
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» and our fellow-critics present shirked the inquiry. 





and the gramophone in musical work. 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BELFAST. 


The Philharmonic Society gave its usual Christmas per- 
formances of ‘ Messiah’ on December 21 and 22. The solo 
parts were sung by Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss Joan 
Ashley, Mr. Henry Turnpenney, and Mr. Kenneth Ellis. 
Mr. E. Godfrey Brown conducted with his usual ability and 
complete sympathy with the sublime music. The choral and 
orchestral work revealed many artistic refinements which his 
thorough musicianship demanded, and the general opinion 
was that as a whole no finer performance of the oratorio had 
ever been heard in Belfast. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The sixty-second annual Yule-tide performance of 
* Messiah,’ on Boxing Night, by the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Sociey, again attracted a large audience. The 
singing of the choir was thrilling and grandiose in the way 
of tone-power, attack, and ensemble. The late Dr. Sinclair 
always made it a point to secure performance in the true 
Handelian spirit, and no better successor could have been 
secured as conductor than Lieut. Allen K. Blackall, who 
for so many years was associated with Dr. Sinclair as 
chorus-master. The principals included Miss Edith Evans, 
Miss Helen Anderton, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow. The playing of the New Orchestra was 
in every way admirable. 
Mr. Appleby Matthews and his choir achieved so marked 
a success with their performance of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ at 
the Repertory Theatre on December 17, that at the request 
of many who were unable to gain admission they gave a 
repetition of the oratorio at the Town Hall on December 29, 
choir and orchestra being augmented. The tempi in many 
instances was so unusually accelerated that the choristers 
were hardly allowed breathing-time. Mr. Matthews is 
occasionally carried away by his abundant temperament, but 
certainly he imparts enthusiasm to his forces. Miss Dorothy 
Silk, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Herbert Brown (who was 
at his best in the declamatory passages) were the soloists. 
The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra gave its second 
concert in the Town Hall on January 12, when the programme 
was entirely of a popular character. Miss Fanny Davies 
played the solo in Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 17 in G 
major with refinement. Mr. Wymark Stratton was a pains- 
taking conductor. Meritorious performances were given of 
Massenet’s Overture, ‘ Phedre,’ Kalinnikov’s Scherzo from the 
first Symphony, two of Brahms’s ‘ Hungarian Dances,’ the 
Overture to ‘ Masaniello,’ Schubert’s ‘ Marche Militaire’ 
in D, the Gavotte from ‘Mignon,’ and Jarnefelt’s 
*Preludium.’ Miss Fanny Davies played a group of four 
short pieces by Russian composers, evoking double encores. 
The third chamber concert of the season, organized by the 
Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society, was given at the 
Royal Society of Artists’ Exhibition Room on January 15, 
when the following programme was provided: Grieg’s 
String Quartet in G minor, Op. 27, Schubert’s posthumous 
Quartet in C minor, and Brahms’s Sextet for Strings in 
G major, Op. 36. The Catterall String Quartet were the 
performers, and they fully sustained their reputation as one 
of the finest organizations of their class in this country. In 
the Sextet Miss M. Edser (second viola) and Miss Joan 
Willis (second ’cello) joined the party. 
It is gratifying to note that the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society will give a performance of Granville Bantock’s 
* Omar Khayyam’ in March, to be conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who has greatly interested himself in this matter. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

If nothing particularly striking has been included in the 
programmes of the most recent Symphony Concerts, at least 
a fair average of interest has been maintained. Putting on 
one side such immortal works as Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger ' 
Overture, Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, and Beethoven’s 
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impressive as most of the more familiar works. Allusion js é 
made to a Suite entitled ‘Tableaux Pittoresques,’ by by 
oseph Jongen, the Belgian musician. The composer, who iH 
as been styled ‘the modern César Franck,’ certainly . 
honoured both Bournemouth and Mr. Dan Godfrey and his b= 
band of instrumentalists by choosing this town for the venue = 
of the actual first performance of this important work. The he 
composition would have benefited by being placed eatlier pa 
in the programme, Bournemouth audiences experiencing 4 
singular difficulty in remaining in their seats after 4 15 p.m., Hn 
but those who did not wish to be accounted disturbers of pan 
the peace and remained to listen to Jongen’s music, which on 
was played under the direction of the composer, were for 
rewarded by an excellent performance of a highly-individual pr 
and interesting work. The music is quite modern in style, ’ 
but it never degenerates into extravagance of effect. Its he 
cleverness is undeniable, and it is full of subtle attractions rp 
which further hearings would render still more fascinating. Pat 
Another novelty of a pleasing nature was the Tone-poem wit 
‘ Armida,’ by Signor G. Clerici. This wasalso a ‘first time’ pen 
performance, and was conducted by the composer. On de 
January 10, too, Mr. William Fenney personally presented é | 
two of his compositions, but they quite failed to attract. Alt 
Of the soloists we must single out Miss Tessie Thomas for dies 
special praise. This young violinist’s performance of the oan 
Tchaikovsky Concerto did not belie the reputation she has “Pp 
won in London and elsewhere: while her tone is quite at S 
sufficient for every purpose, her technique is extraordinarily king 
fine. Her appearance here was one of the Symphony # ,., 
Concert successes of the season. Another youthful artist, spec 
Miss Edith Abraham, played the Beethoven Violin Concerto orga 
at the eleventh concert of the series with rare ability. She prog 
is a performer of uncommon talent. Miss Lilia Kanevskaya, pa 
in Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, and Miss fF 44, 
Winifred Browne, in the C minor Pianoforte Concerto fF po, 
Beethoven, gave much pleasure to their respective audiences Fp...) 
Neither Mr. Godfrey nor the orchestra have shown any § i... 
signs of a falling-of in their interpretations of the variow B ¢,,, 
works, both new and old, that have been presented. Week Sche 
after week they seem to apply themselves to their tak };,, 
with renewed energy, and consequently they have little the | 
difficulty in winning the suffrages of the Bournemouth public F  p.4, 
On January 9 and three following days the students of the B ys, 
Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music gave another series of ago. 
operatic performances, the work selected for production mF 1), , 
this occasion being ‘ The Jewel-Maiden’ (Florian Pascal}. com 
The audiences were delighted with the efforts of the students, ieen 
all of whom worked with a will for the success of the enter tl 
prise. Mr. Hamilton Law, the principal of the Conservatoire, §  intin 
undertook the duties of stage-director and chorus-mastet,F taer 
Miss Florence Newlyn arranged the dances, and Mr. A. W. 
Russe conducted the Municipal Orchestra, which participated 
in the production. ‘The Jewel-Maiden’ is a tale of Old 
Japan, and contains much charming music. 
eenaesaniadl The 
BRISTOL. ~~ 
The musical poverty of the city has been singularly eat" 
marked since the middle of December, for up to the time@® yy..4 
writing there has been no important concert, and nothin§ .,.j.. 
even in the way of dramatic fare. The pantomime and th Leo ; 
variety and picture houses have been well supported, baB 414 * 
concert-givers seem to prefer crowding a few events into pp., 
short space of time. Thus for four or five weeks music bsp ¢,:.,” 
occupied a back place in the activities of the city. Why t8§ p, fp. 
should be so in a place of Bristol’s size and importances§ 4nq p, 
difficult to understand. The male-voice choirs, the Brist®§ 4)... 
Madrigal Society, and the Royal Orpheus Glee Society, ba®® \,7\,1; 
their annual concerts following closely one upon the othe. englou 
Mr. William Murdoch has been engaged for solo item® ¢.4 
at the Orpheus concert. On the last day of the most— «p.. 
Madame Clara Butt is at Colston Hall, her concert havit® son. | 
been postponed from November. Fortunately she is able® Quarte 
bring the same talented party. The Bristol Choral Soci No. 2 
has in hand for its concert on February 23, Elgar’s ‘Sp® Maige; 
of England,’ the ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ and selections from th organ 
‘Golden Legend.’ Another welcome feature of the 09% Reouie 
future will be the resumption of the Clifton Chaml™ yy.04.) 
Concerts. - ; MacDo 
On January 12, the members and associates of the Brs®™ (6) 








fifth Symphony and Violin Concerto, a novelty—one among 
many that have been produced here lately—was quite as 
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and entertainments for wounded and sick soldiers, were 
themselves the recipients of thoughtful and kindly hospitality 
by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress at the Mansion 
House. The Lord Mayor (Alderman F. Sheppard), who 
was supported by the Sheriff (Mr. P. Steadman), said that 
no one could estimate the value of the work of the Bureau, 
and the influence it had exerted on the gallant lads in the 
hospitals. He looked upon its efforts as a direct contribution 
to the winning of the War. It was mentioned by one of the 
speakers that the Bureau had arranged 2,993 concerts. 
Thirty concerts were provided in the various hospitals every 
week, and not a single artist had up to the present shown 
war weariness, and not one of them had received payment 
for services rendered. Concerts by music-hall and theatrical 
artists numbered 430. 

Apart from the excellent work of those who assist the 

Inquiry Bureau, a number of Bristol artists give their services 
in the camp areas. Mr. J. A. Rowlands’s Bristol Concert 
Party has recently completed a further hundred concerts, 
within five months, at various Y.M.C.A. huts on and 
around Salisbury Plain. Tens of thousands of the men 
of our Empire, together with some Americans, have flocked 
to the Y.M.C.A. huts during the dark winter evenings. 
Altogether 370 concerts have been given under Mr. Rowlands’s 
direct organization on Salisbury Plain during the past three 
years. 
* Private R. T. Morgan, who is attached to the R.A.M.C. 
at Southmead Military Hospital, is able for a time, by the 
kindness of the military authorities, to resume some of his 
Sunday duties as organist of St. Mary Redcliff Church. By 
special leave, on January 14, he gave one of the series of 
organ recitals at this church, when he included in the 
programme Rheinberger’s ninth Sonata, a charming rhapsody 
on Breton Carols (No. 3, in A minor) by Saint-Saéns, a 
melodious Barcarolle by E. H. Lemare, the popular ‘ Bell 
Rondo’ of Morandi, the Prelude in C sharp minor by 
Rachmaninov, a transcription for organ by the late Dr. 
Sinclair of a pianoforte composition, the Andante Grazioso 
from the Pianoforte Trio in C minor by Brahms, and the 
Scherzo from Guilmant’s second Symphony. Mr. Montague 
Hook was the solo vecalist. The writer recently chanced on 
the printed programme of an organ recital at St. Mary 
Redcliff, dated December 4, 1889. The organist then was 
Mr. J. W. Lawson, who retired from the post a few years 
ago. It was apparently his custom at that time to devote 
the whole of the programme to a particular ‘ School’ of 
composers, and on the occasion in question selections were 
given from the German School—Handel, Spohr, Hesse, 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. A footnote 
intimated that at the following recital the selections would be 
taken from the ‘ French School.’ 


DUBLIN. 


The series of chamber music recitals at the Royal Dublin 
Society which commenced on November 12, have been given 
by (1.) The Brodsky Quartet (Mozart in B flat; Andante 
from Op. 11, Tchaikovsky; Canzonetta from Op. 12, 
Mendelssohn ; and Beethoven, Op. 132); (2.) The string 
orchestra, conductor, Dr. Esposito (Concerto, Leonardo 
Leo; Aria in D, Mozart ; ‘ La Pantomime,’ ‘ L’Indiscréte,’ 
and ‘La Rameau,’ Rameau ; ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto in 
Bflat, Bach; Prelude to ‘Le Déluge,’ Saint-Saéns ; and 
Suite from Op. 85, Schumann, arranged for strings by 
Dr. Esposito) ; (3 ) Mr. Frederick Dawson (Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Bach (arr. by Dawson) ; Variations, 
Alessandro Scarlatti ; thirty-two Variations, Beethoven, and 
Variations, Op. 35, Book I., Brahms; ‘La Cathédrale 
engloutie’ and Toccata, Debussy ; ‘ Water Wagtail,’ Cyril 
Scott; ‘The Lover and the Nightingale,’ Granados ; 
‘Evening Whispers ’ and * The Dragon Fly,’ Palmgren ; and 
Some pieces by Chopin and Liszt); (4.) The Wessely 
Quartet (Quartet in D, Mozart; Etude Caprice, Op. 35, 

0. 2, Sinigaglia; (Quartet in D minor, ‘ Death and the 
Maiden,’ Schubert ; (5.) Dr. George Hewson, of Armagh, 
organ recital (Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Requiem xeternam, Harwood ; Sonata No. 6, in D minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Trumpet Voluntary, Purcell ; and pieces by 
MacDowell, Guilmant, Massenet, Wendt, and D’Evry) ; 
(6.) Pianoforte and String Trio—Dr. Esposito, Signor 


Simonetti, and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees—(Trio in B fiat, 
Mozart; ‘Cello Sonata in D, Mendelssohn ; and Trio in 
D minor, Schumann). (7.) Miss Adela Verne (her first 
appearance at these concerts), Prelude and I'ugue in D, 
Bach-Busoni ; Sonata in C major (the easy one), Mozart ; 
Nocturne in C minor, Valse in G flat, and Polonaise in 
A flat, Chopin ; ane pieces by Cervantes, De Severac, and 
Liszt). 

The usual Christmas performances of ‘ Messiah’ were given 
at Stephen’s Green Methodist Church, Rathmines Parish 
Church, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Elgar’s * Light of 
Life’ was performed at Christ Church Cathedral. A pleasant 
string orchestral concert, under Dr. Esposito’s baton, was 
given at the Mansion House on December 5 by the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music. Songs were sung by 
Miss Kathleen Roddy and Miss Maude Potterton, and the 
orchestra played Corelli’s Concerto No. 8, Mozart’s 
‘Serenade,’ Bach’s ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto in G, and 
Grainger’s ‘ Molly on the shore.” On January 10, in the 
Mansion House, the Zolian Glee Singers, conducted by 
Mr. T. H. Weaving, gave a performance, with string 
orchestra accompaniment, of G. Molyneux Palmer’s ‘ The 
Abbot of Inisfalen,’ as well as miscellaneous part-songs. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Kathleen Roddy and 
Mr. T. W. Hall. 

During the Christmas holidays matinées have been given 
daily at the Theatre Royal of the Irish fairy pantomime, 
‘Finn Vaira Maa,’ by T. Nally, music by G. Molyneux 
Palmer. 

The following have accepted the invitation of the 
Feis Ceoil committee to adjudicate at the competitions to 
be held in May (6 to 11): Singing, Mr. Gervase Elwes ; 
choral, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson; pianoforte, Mr. 
Marmaduke Barton; and strings, Mr. H. Wessely. 
Signor Gnocchi Viani has been appointed professor of 
singing at the R.I.A.M. in place of Mr. C. E. Tinney, who 
has resigned. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Royal Choral Union gave its annual performance on 
New Year’s Day, when Madame Agnes Nicholls, Miss Eva 
Higgs, Mr. Ben Morgan, and Mr. Herbert Brown were the 
soloists, and Mr. Greenhouse Allt conducted an excellent 
performance. The above artists also took part in the Scotch 
concert on the evening of the same day. 

Three performances were given on January I and 2 of the 
Coventry ‘ Nativity Play,’ a pageant play of the 15th century. 
The proceeds were devoted to St. Dunstan’s Hostel for 
blinded soldiers and sailors. 

The band of H.M. Coldstream Guards, under the baton of 
Major Mackenzie Rogan, gave performances twice a day from 
January 2to 9. This was certainly the musical event of the 
month. 

There have been a great number of local concerts, but at 
the moment there are no outstanding events in the musical 
life of the city. 


GLASGOW. 


The month of January was marked by quite a lull in 
concert-giving, and only three events are to be recorded. 
On New Year’s Day the Choral Union, conducted by 
Mr. David Stephen, gave its time-honoured performance 
of ‘ Messiah.’ There were no specially noteworthy features 
in the singing of the choir. A string band, led by 
Mr. Fellowes, and most ably supplemented by Mr. Walton 
at the organ, sustained the accompaniments, and the solo 
vocalists were Misses Flora Woodman and Margaret Balfour, 
and Messrs. Gervase Elwes and Robert Radford. On the 
evening of the same day the Choral and Orchestral Union’s 
third Subscription Concert took place. The programme was 
on thoroughly popular and holiday lines, and included 
national part-songs and choruses sung by the Choral Union 
under Mr. Stephen, vocal solos by Miss Flora Woodman 
and Mr. Robert Burnett, and violin solos by Mr. Fellowes. 
Miss Ailie Cullen played the pianoforte accompaniments. 

Miss Flora McGill, a talented young Glasgow pianist, 
made her débiit at a recital on January 9. Miss McGill 
received her early training at the Atheneum School of 





Music, thereafter winning an open scholarship at the 
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Royal College of Music and studying under Miss Fanny | Mr. Ellingford finds new opportunities for distinction. He 
Davies. Her interpretations of a number of more or less | has been supported by the pick of available local talent, 
familiar pieces revealed her excellent technical skill and | vocal and instrumental. 
sound musicianship. She gives promise of attaining a good The somewhat waning interest taken in performances of 
position among solo pianists. Miss Fanny Davies, in| Beethoven’s Symphonies, with one notable exception, has 
addition to playing several solos, took part with Miss McGill | been balanced by recent outstanding interpretations of his 
in duets by Saint-Saéns, Schumann, and Arensky. Vocal | Pianoforte Sonatas, notably the ‘ Appassionata,’ played by 
solos were contributed by Miss Elsie Cochrane. It should| Mr. Frederick Dawson, the ‘ Moonlight,’ by Mr. William 
be added that the proceeds of the recital were devoted to the | Murdoch, and the Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3, 
funds of the Glasgow Infirmaries Mr. Edward Isaacs, who at his recital in Rushworth Hall, 
on December 19, also appeared with distinction as a composer 
LIVERPOOI in his ‘Melody with Twelve Variations and Finale.’ The 
wath - theme is of haunting beauty, and Mr. Isaacs has developed tt 
The fourth Philharmonic concert on Saturday afternoon, | with great constructive ingenuity and sustained interest not 
December 22, was conducted by Sir Henry Wood, who] only from a pianistic point of view. 
secured one of the finest performances in memory of| The popular mid-day Wednesday recitals in Rushworth 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture. Another draught| Hall have included Mr. Frederick Nicholls, a local pianist 
from a royal river was given by a delightful orchestral | and composer, whose programme of original pianoforte pieces 
arrangement of Handel’s familiar Largo from ‘Serse.’| and songs found favour. For his songs Mr. Nicholls hada 
There could be no question of the soul-soothing effect exerted | sympathetic interpreter in Miss Edith Penhall. 
by these simple and immortal strains, which were followed Musical Wednesday afternoon recitals have also been 
by another familiar example of great music in Beethoven’s | established in the beautiful new Crane Hall, Hanover Street, 
eighth Symphony. Immediately arresting was Vaughan | where recent performances have been sustained by Madame 
Williams's * Fantasia on Christmas Carols’ for baritone solo | Marguerite Stilwell and Mr. Edward Isaacs, with songs by 
(Mr. Ranalow), chorus, and orchestra, which was conducted | Miss Edina Thraves, accompanied by Mr. Walter Bridson. 
by Mr. Benton. Founded on old English carols, the} The record of the month is completed by a reference to the 
Fantasia is not only masterly in construction, but also| successful performances of opera in the Shakespeare Theatre 
beautiful in effect. The work made a deeply-favourable | of the H. B. Phillips Opera Company, which commenced a 
impression. Welcome hearing also was given to two of| long season on Boxing-Day, and has since been heard ina 
Elgar’s delightful songs, ‘To the children’ and ‘The|round of familiar operas whose titles need no recording, 
Blue-eyed Fairy,’ from ‘ The Starlight Express,’ admirably | These have been given with a degree of all-round excellence 
sung by Mr. F. Ranalow. which has commended itself to multitudes of lovers of opera 
Many years have elapsed since the Philharmonic Society | in the vernacular 
gave a concert without orchestra, and the latest departure} Chamber-music drew its inner circle of supporters to the 
from long-established custom on Saturday afternoon, January | Rodewald Concert Society’s function on December 17, 
12, was attended with great success and by a crowded] when the admirable Catterall Quartet played with finished 
auditory. But this was guaranteed by the engagement of] ensemble in Grieg’s Quartet in G, a work which, while 
Madame Clara Butt, with Musician William Murdoch (solo | disregarding the usual conventions of string-quartet writing, 
pianoforte) and Miss Tessie Thomas (solo violin). Madame | provides abundant delight as pure music. The Allegro from 
Butt used her glorious voice with distinction in Beethoven's | Schubert’s posthumous Quartet in C minor, with Beethoven's 
‘In questa tomba,’ and very dramatically and flexibly in| E flat, Op. 127, completed an enjoyable scheme. 
Handel's * Lusinghe pit: care,’ and in a tuneful Welsh ballad, , ae a ‘ 
courageously sung in the vernacular, she demonstrated what —_ Se —_ ewe - —_ anaes 
a fine language is Welsh for vocalism. The younger school| Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s third concert in Crane Hall, on 
of English pianoforte composers was well-represented in | January 7, attracted many admirers, to whom his ‘ Byron 
Mr. Mardoch’s solos, and in his clever hands Cyril Scott's | Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 31, was revealed as a work of strong 
* Lotus land’ and ‘ Danse Négre.’ Frank Bridge's ‘ Capriccio,’ | individuality and original thought and expression. Hs 
and John Ireland's ‘An Island Spell’ found an ideal | astonishing skill as a pianist was again all-compelling in 
interpreter. Miss Tessie Thomas, the gifted young Welsh | two of Debussy’s extraordinary Preludes, and in his own 
violinist, has already gone far in her art and will assuredly | tumultuous Toccata, a characteristic work. Another piece 
go further. In one so young her technical command is | in quieter vein, the Prelude in C, by Swinstead, was played 
phenomenal, and to a pure if not powerful tone she adds | in effective contrast. Other features of the programme were 
the possession of evidently sincere feeling. These qualities | Benjamin Dale’s melodious ‘ Romance’ for viola solo, an¢ 
were amply shown in Grieg’s C minor Violin and Pianoforte | the String Trio, Op. 7, by Akimenko, played by Mr. 
Sonata, played with Mr. Murdoch, and also in Vieuxtemps’s | John Dunn (violin), Mr. T. Rimmer (viola), and 
Ballade and Polonaise, accompanied by Mr. Walter Bridson. | Mr. Maurice Taylor (cello). 
Modern English Choral music had a place of distinction in —_——_—_. 
the programme. It was represented by Faning’s part-song, . . . . . 

. Moonhight,’ effectively sung by the choir, and Row te < MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 
three choral arrangements of English folk-songs,—‘ Matthew, 
’ 7, , ye? ¢ . WwW ae 
me one —, : I — my love, - : — Ideas on the Opera House scheme here seem gradually to 

_o »y euciee nde ll or gms Soh — L |be crystallizing. Sir Thomas Beecham intimated to th 
new his ee, - —e sesdhger iy eis : a Preornest an | pee | Lord Mayor that the City Council should have his plam 
dis rn = see Ee syn sico age —— ‘before it by the end of January, and at a luncheon party a 
ispston of te roe, arta wey agrecable sense f the Rotary Club Sir Thomas indlated with acim da 
cnn, Went chenietiie tance ; ness that for ten years he was prepared to shoulder the total 

ir is satisfactory to cate that our acc uaintance with SS of waakg Ge tues. §= Deng St pee 
Mr. von Holst’s A ln contributions to notem English posted he wee conticent Gat a comeaty SS tee 
choral music is to be extended at the seventh concert of the tend cold be cccumuinted os t enaiis the Couns = 
yaa ty a gag sed © when the * The Cleed to continue as a municipal enterprise without any fears 
Sioeteen® fee chun enh emiamen. te selected for per- for its future upkeep. Those who have known Manchest! 
} mere ° ° asia best and longest are most amazed at the character of the suppott 
’ accorded to the Winter opera season now running. I har 
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The City Council having by a majority sanctioned Sunday : a ; 

Evening concerts in St. George's Hall—the price of previously indicated that Manchester, even more than th 
admission to the public being 4d., and soldiers and sailors triennial Festival cities of pre-war days, was sure to attrac 

wines an ng 4 volt : wpe wee * music-lovers from all the Northern counties, and _ visiton 
free—several of these functions have been held with ample fom ditent pests fase heen Geer Geese, 
justification, to judge by the crowded and greatly appreciative 7 P : : 4 wat ecu 
eudioness. ene nanan committee comprises the Town *We note that Mr. Holbrooke has resumed the front name ‘ José 
Clerk, the City Organist, Mr Lucas (a member of the City instead of the recent Joseph.’ We trust that posterity will not conclué 
Council), and Mr. S. Vickers, and as musical director that there were two Holbrookes early in the 20th century.—{Epb., M42 
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fluctuations of popular interest in certain operas is always 
interesting. ‘Samson and Delilah’ at first attracted 

werfully—which is not surprising in view of the large 
ewish colony settled in this part of Lancashire. ‘ Boris 
Godounov’ also was a sure ‘ house-filler’ on each occasion 
formerly, but whether current Russian events have exercised 
a subtle influence on public opinion or no, the numbers, as 
in ‘Samson,’ have fallen away to some extent. Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ has shown a steady increase in favour, possibly due to 
the introduction of the well-known ballet-music. But above 
all others the Mozart operas have excelled not merely in 
attractive force but in the remarkable way in which the spirit 
of the music seemed at once to transport every executant to 
quite unusual heights of attainment. The mainspring of 
these miracles of achievement is to be found in Sir Thomas 
Beecham. When the musical history of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries comes to be viewed in its true perspec- 
tive it will surely stand revealed that, as Richter’s great 
contribution to musical interpretation was in the revelation 
of Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner ; as Charles Hailé, August 
Manns, and Sir Henry Wood mainly contributed to the 
establishment of orchestral concerts on a sure popular 
foundation ; so Sir Thomas Beecham’s part will be found to 
have lain in his re-discovery of the all-compelling power of 
zestful rhythm, exemplified supremely in his Mozart 
interpretations. It is literally true that we have lived in a 
more highly charged rhythmical atmosphere than ever 
before ; we have seen and felt entirely fresh revelation, and 
this quickened sense will possibly exercise more widely-felt 
influences than all those which may flow from Sir Thomas’s 
propagandist work in musical drama, vast and far-reaching 
though they be. As a whole, my experience of the season 
thus far leads me to the conclusion that the performances 
are more closely knit, the sense of perfect cohesion 
is everywhere more manifest, and well-nigh always there 
is conveyed across the footlights the impression of perfect 
naturalness. One might instance as typical all the 
‘business’ in Acts 1, 2, and 4o0f ‘La Boheme.’ Even if the 
playing and singing were less good than is actually the case, 
the greatest pleasure is to be derived from the Company on the 
purely histrionic side. Miss Thornton and Mr. Mullings 
contrive to make ‘ Samson and Delilah’ very powerful drama 
indeed, and succeed even in banishing from the mind the too 
tawdry, toy-like music of Saint-Saéns. Miss Brola, in the 
greater Puccini works (and the same is true of Mr. Austin), 
reveals in a multitude of details how general culture and wide 
operatic experience on the Continent can reinforce great natural 
aptitude. To many opera-goers here the versatility of some 
members of the Company is really wonderful. It is not 
given to many men to be regarded as a great Boris and an 
ideal Osmin, or for a woman to excel as Butterfly and as 
Isolda. Interchangeability of parts would almost appear to 
be an article of faith in the Beecham Company at present, 
perhaps most remarkable in the cast for ‘ Boris Godounov,’ 
which as yet I have not heard this season. Such 
convincing demonstrations of their varied powers can only 
strengthen the hold of the Company on the general public. 
Great as the Mozart operas are in their scenario and dressing, I 
think all who have witnessed Bach’s ‘ Phoebus and Pan’ in that 
remarkable Dulac setting would agree that this is the greatest 
of all Beecham triumphs of stagecraft. I know of nothing 
better calculated to alleviate the tremendous mental strain of 
these war-days than such an evening spent with Bach or 
Mozart. ‘ Phcebus and Pan’ gives to all Manchester’s Bach 
enthusiasts (and they are a very numerous company) a wider 
and more completely-rounded view of Bach. He may not 
have written for the theatre or the ball-room, but anybody 
who thought that his gigues and gavottes and the rest were 
not meant for actual dancing would be persuaded not merely 
of their musical value, but would see in them a medium for 
self-expression for the ballet-dancer. Beautiful as has been 
the work of the ballet in ‘ Seraglio,’ ‘ Faust,’ or ‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth,’ one felt convinced that in ‘ Phcebus’ the fanction 
of the ballet was idealized in the most remarkable way. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


Sheffield’s somewhat limited supply of chamber-music was 
1 be te geome by a concert given by Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke, who was assisted by Mr. John Dunn (violin) 





Rachmaninov, Op. 9, and Tchaikovsky in A minor. Great 
individual beauty of tone, and a spirited rather than an exact 
ensemble, characterized the playing. The Rachmaninov 
work in particular was invested with much colour and 
unflagging interest. Mr. Holbrooke’s new Violin Concerto 
found a place in the programme in an adapted form as a 
Sonate-Concerto, the composer playing it with Mr. 
John Dunn, the original soloist. It is a work of great 
distinction in its thematic and rhythmic invention, and of 
marked cleverness in the development of material. The 
first movement is one of sustained beauty. Mr. Holbrooke 
also played his own piquant ‘ Etude Fantastique,’ and his 
Variations on ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ and Scriabin’s Poeme in 
F sharp. 

At the second of Mr. Claude Crossley’s Matinée Recitals, 
Miss Winifred Rowbotham played with Mr. Maurice Taylor 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert’s Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello 
(Op. 71), a work of striking power and brilliance. 

The annual performance of ‘ Messiah’ by the Musical 
Union, postponed from December, was given in the Albert 
Hall on January 24, Dr. Coward conducting. 

The Sheffield Amateur Musical Society announce a 
performance at their Spring concert of Elgar’s ‘ Caractacus,’ 
a work which has only once previously been heard in the 
city, nineteen years ago. Mr. J. A. Rodgers will conduct. 
The Misses Foxon have resumed their weekly Thursday 
Three o’Clock Concerts, a series of eight being arranged. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts in the Albert Hall, 
organized and conducted by Lieut. Suckley, continue to be 
very successful. A fortnight’s visit of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company to the Lyceum Theatre attracted crowded houses. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Save for the ‘ Messiah’ performances at Christmas-time, 
there has not been much music-making of any account in 
the last month. Perhaps the most interesting event at 
Leeds was a chamber concert given under the auspices of 
the Leeds Arts Club on January 14, when Mr. Fulford’s 
party of instrumentalists, of whom only the leader, Mr. 
Alexander Cohen, was a professional musician, had the 
honour of introducing to Leeds Brahms’s String Sextet in G. 
It was a somewhat belated introduction of a famous work by 
a great composer—a work more than forty years old—but 
perhaps rather characteristic of musical enterprise at Leeds! 
The performance was much more than creditable: it was of 
great merit, and Mr. Cohen succeeded in_ inspiring 
his colleagues with the spirit of the music. Their 
names deserve record: violins, Mr. Alexander Cohen and 
Miss Frances Fulford ; violas, Mr. J. H. Fulford and Miss 
Dorothy Walker ; violoncellos, Mr. Jack Fulford and Miss 
Edith Mannaberg. They also gave another work new to 
Leeds in Ewald’s String Quintet (with two violas)—a well- 
written, genial composition, if not highly original, and 
played Schubert’s A minor ()uartet with great sympathy. 
On January 15 Miss Kathleen Frise Smith gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Leeds University, and played Mozart’s C minor 
Fantasia, and pieces by Sibelius, Grieg, and Chopin, with 
considerable sensitiveness and vitality. The annual concert 
given by the choirboys of the Leeds Parish Church took 
place on January 8. They sang Dunhill’s ‘ John Gilpin’ in 
capital style, but a considerable proportion of the credit is 
due to Mr. Willoughby Williams, not only for having 
prepared them for their task, but for his charming playing of 
the pianoforte part. His great ability as a pianist was also 
realised in his artistic reading of Brahms’s G minor 
Rhapsody. Messrs. Brearley and Hayle, principals in the 
Parish Church choir, were the chief soloists, and several of 
the boys contributed solos in characteristic style, Hydes in 
particular showing very decided musical instinct. The 
annual performance of Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ at the 
Parish Church was given on December 11, when Mr. 
Willoughby Williams succeeded in securing a sympathetic 
reading of this great work. Mr. William Hayle was the 
soloist. 

At Bradford the Free Chamber Concerts organized by 
Mr. S. Midgley were resumed on January 7, when, with Mr. 
A. E. Dunford as violinist, he gave three modern violin Sonatas 
(Raubinstein’s in G, Walford Davies’s in E minor—a sincere, 
characteristic work which deserves to be better known—and 





‘nd Mr. Maurice Taylor (‘cello). The Trios played were 


Saint-Saens’s in D). The vocal music, consisting of trios for 
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female voices, was of unusual interest and charm, partly 
ancient (Elizabethan) and partly contemporary, but all 
British, and sung with perfect finish by Misses Annie 
Cockcroft, Madge Midgley, and Patti Clayton. On January 
10, Mr. Charles Stott, one of the most artistic organists 
in this district, gave the fourth of a series of monthly recitals 
in All Saints’ Church. His most important solo was Louis 
Vierne’s Organ Symphony, an interesting work in six 
contrasted movements. Miss Elsie Suddaby sang with great 
charm of voice and style airs by Bach, Stanford, and Parry. 
On January 12 one of the Bradford Permanent Orchestra’s 
concerts took place, its feature being the appearance of two 
young local musicians of very exceptional promise. Miss 
Olga Haley is already well known as an artistic contralto, 
whose singing is the more agreeable because it is so effortless. 
Miss Kathleen Moorhouse is a very young violoncellist who 
has for some time been taking part in the Leeds Bohemian 
Chamber Concerts ; but this I imagine was her first appear- 
ance with an orchestra, and in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto her 
quietly artistic playing made a most favourable impression. 
One may predict for these twc young artists a more than 
creditable musical career. The Orchestra, under Mr. Julian 
Clifford, played among other things Arthur Hervey’s 
‘Youth,’ the Norwich Concert-Overture which, for its 
freshness and ingenuous charm, deserves the popularity it 
would seem to have secured. Atthe Bradford Subscription 
Concert on January 18, Miss Daisy Kennedy was the violinist, 
Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch the pianist, and Mlle. Zoia 
Rosowski the vocalist. All these artists were of first-rate 
ability, but the outstanding feature of the concert was the 
pianist’s masterly interpretation of Schumann’s ‘ Toccata.’ 


Country and Colonial ews. 


ABERDEEN.—The annual performance of Brahms’s 
Requiem took place in (ueen’s Cross Church on 
December 19, when the choir was composed of some thirty 
selected singers. Miss Margaret Inverarity and Mr. Fletcher 
Perry were efficient soloists, and the combination of organ 
(played by Mr. John Pullein, organist of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Glasgow), pianoforte and drums formed an 
effective accompaniment. Mr. Willan Swainson conducted. 


Baru.—An orchestral festival week was held from 
January 14 to 12, the Pump Room Orchestra being specially 
augmented for the occasion. A capitally-written programme- 
book provided useful notes on the numerous pieces performed. 
One concert was devoted to Wagner, another to British 
composers of to-day (Elgar, Cowen, Quilter, Stanford, 
Eric Coates, Magrath, Grainger, and Edward German), a 
third te French composers, and the Old Masters and the 
Russian School had each a concert. Altogether the scheme 
was a comprehensive one, and must have made great 
demands by way of preparation on the performers. Mr 
G. B. Robinson, the conductor, is a courageous man 


BRIGHTON.—The Municipal Orchestra, under Mr. C. 
Lyell-Tayler, is doing excellent work. On January 5 a 
tone-poem by Mr. F. Winckworth, ‘The Birth of Venus,’ 
and a Suite, ‘Cinderella,’ by Charlton Speer, had first-time 
hearings. British compositions are a constant feature of the 
programmes. As a Christmas attraction ‘ Brer Rabbit and 
the Fox,’ by Percy Dearmer and Martin Shaw, has been 
performed by a company at the West Pier concert-room. 

HANLEY.—The Potteries Choral Society (Mr. Carl Oliver) 
has kept active. It has performed Elgar’s ‘To Women’ 
and ‘For the Fallen,’ and for January 31 the complete 
trilogy, ‘The Spirit of England’ and the ‘Carillon’ were 
announced. 

INVERCARGILL, New ZEALAND.—Mr. William Quinn 
sends us some interesting particulars of musical doings in 
this town, which is situated in the extreme south of New 
Zealand. He encloses a copy of the most charmingly 
printed programme-book we have ever seen, of a concert 
given under his conductorship by the First Church Choir on 
October 3, 1917. The choir consists of S. 21, A. 17, T. 14, 
and B. :5: total 67. A small orchestra «f Io strings, 
1 flute, 2 clarinets, 2 cornets, 2 horns, a cupiuonium, a 


trombone and drums assisted. About twenty pieces, 
excellently selected, constituted the programme. Mr. Quinn 
tells us that every man taking part belongs either to the 
2nd Division (consisting entirely of married men) of the 
New Zealand force, or is over forty-five years of age. Every 
unmarried man that belonged to the choir went long ago to 
the Front. The book pays due honour to two members, 
Capt. E. S. Perry and Sergeant Chris McLennan, killed in 
action. Over the roll of honour is the following quotation ; 


Soldiers in arms ! 

Defenders of our soil, 

Would I could duly praise you, 

That each deed your foes might honour 
And your friends might read. —Cradde. 


LONDONDERRY.—Mr. T. C. O’Brien’s Amateur Operatic 
Society gave a successful week at the Opera House, from 
December 10 to 15. ‘ Maritana’ and the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ 
were each performed four times. The first concert of the 
Philharmonic Society took place on December 20, when 
‘Messiah’ was performed under the conductorship of Mr. 
A. J. Cunningham. The choir, which included a number 
of officers from the regiment stationed here, although not 
strong numerically gave a spirited performance. Mis 
Raymonde Amy, Miss Joan Ashley, Mr. Henry Turnpenney, 
and Mr. Lewys James were the soloists. On December 22 
a concert of Christmas music and carols was given in the 
Guildhall by Mr. Henry Coleman, with an organ recital the 
programme of which included the new Fantasy on Christmas 
Carols by John E. West. Carols were sung by the 
Cathedral Choir, augmented for the occasion. The 
annual performance of the Christmas part of * Messiah’ 
took place in the Cathedral on December 23. There wasa 
large congregation. The collection was given to Red 
Cross Funds. 

MALTA.—The Musical Union, under Mr. W. S. Robinson, 
performed ‘ Messiah’ on December 28. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—The West End Choir held its Festival 
on November 25 and 26, when ‘Judas Maccab:eus’ wa 
performed. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The Bach Choir, under Mr 
W. G. Whittaker, gave a concert entirely of British muse 
on December 15, and another concert is announced fo 
March 23, the programme for which is also exclusively 
British. The Choir specialises in old part-music, but it dos 
not neglect the new. 


NorwicH.—The Philharmonic and Choral Society openeé 
their season on December 20 with two highly successfil 
concerts, that in the afternoon being attended by the Lor 
Mayor and Sheriff wearing their chains of office. Ther 
was a very large audience. Chief interest centred in the 
performance of Elgar’s ‘ The Spirit of England,’ with Mr 
Gervase Elwes as soloist. The work received a splendid 
interpretation and made a deep impression. The orchestn 
gave with great ability Mozart’s * Jupiter’ Symphony ané 
Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, the latter being played 
out of respect to the memory of comrades in orchestra ant 
choir who have fallen in the War. Mr. Elwes, accompanied 
by Mr. F. B. Kiddle, sang excerpts from Bach, Vaugha 
Williams, and Roger Quilter, and received an ovation 
In the evening a popular concert was given in aid of th 
Y.M.C.A. Emergency Fund, when the chief work we 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast.’ Mr. Elwes 
was again the soloist, and gave immense pleasure by hi 
singing of songs by Handel and Graham Peel, and wi 
Stanford's ‘A Carol of Bells’ he roused the audience 
great enthusiasm. Dr. Bates conducted throughout. 


PETERHEAD.—The Peterhead Choral Society gave ! 
performance of ‘The Creation,’ and of Elgar’s ‘For & 
Fallen,’ on January 3. The principals were Miss Margatt 
Inverarity, Mr. Henry Brearley, and Mr. Alexander Richart 
and the organ accompaniments were played by Mr. Jot 


with 





Pullein. Mr. Willan Swainson conducted. 


ROCHDALE.—The Wesleyan (Union Street Chapel) cho! 
gave ‘ Messiah’ selections and a miscellaneous programs 
on Christmas Day. Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Lucy Maitlast 
Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Norman Allin were ! 





distinguished soloists. Mr. W. Townsend conducted. 
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STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—The choir of the Unitarian Church 

ve a successful performance of Abt’s cantata ‘ The Golden 
Eity’ on January 6. An orchestra assisted. Mr. L. Hall 
conducted. 

WaARWICK.—‘ Messiah’ was given at St. Nicholas 
Church on December 27. Mr. E. Roberts West conducted. 

Winpsor.—The annual concert given by the Gentlemen 
of the Choir of H.M. Free Chapel of St. George and H.M. 
Private Chapel, took place on December 17. Sir Walter 
Parratt conducted. A miscellaneous selection was per- 
formed. The soloists were Miss Kathleen Markwell 
(vocalist), the Rev. E. H. Fellowes (violin), and Miss 
Kathleen Long (pianoforte). 

Winnipec (CANADA).—‘ Samson’ (Handel) was given 
by the Oratorio Choir, under Mr. Watkin Mills. The 
singing of Corporal Finlay Campbell (bass) was a feature. 
The gallant young soldier has returned from France with a 
shattered elbow and the loss of four fingers. He hopes to 
‘make good ’ by his singing. 

WoLsTANTON.—The Wesleyan Church held its annual 
choir festival on Sunday, January Selections from 
‘Elijah’ and a miscellaneous programme of solos and 
choruses were given. The choir numbered seventy voices, 
and Mr. Walter Holdcroft conducted. 


13. 





Miscellaneous. 


In our last issue, on page 24, we regret that Lieutenant 
Hoby’s name was printed as Roby. We understand that the 
examination for the Doctor’s degree there referred to is not 
yet completed. 

Londoners are to have the opportunity of hearing the 
famous Catterall Quartet (the headquarters of which are at 
Manchester) at Wigmore Hall, on February 25, at 3.15 p.m. 
They are announced to play Beethoven's great E fiat 
Quartet, Op. 127, ‘ Some Shakespeare Fairy Characters’ by 
Joseph Speaight, and Dvordk’s Quintet in A major, Op. 81, 
for pianoforte and strings. The party consists of Mr. Arthur 
Catterall (first violin), Mr. John S. Bridgé (second violin), 
Mr. Frank S. Park (viola), and Mr. Johan C. Hock 
(violoncello). Mrs. Roland Smith will be at the pianoforte. 

An interesting and important fact discovered by 
M. Brenet in ‘ Military Music’ is that the idea of the 
modern regimental band did not emanate from Germany, as 
is stated in all our musical works. Even Farmer, in his 
recent book (1912), credits Frederick the Great of Prussia 
with the idea in 1763. M. Brenet points out that a year 
previously, in 1762, Marshal Birou, of France, formed a 
properly-constituted military band of sixteen musicians. 

On January 16, at the Royal Society of Arts, Dr. Reginald 
S. Clay read a highly-informing paper on the British Piano- 
forte Industry. We regret we are unable to report the 
proceedings. Anyone interested will find a verbatim report 
in the /%anomaker for January. Sir Frederick Bridge 
presided, and said things about Germans 

The Daily Telegraph states that Mr. 
will be comirg from his French home to England soon, 
and that be will bring with him some new compositions 
including a ‘ Requiem -/ternam,’ a Ballade for Orchestra, 
and a Violin Concerto. 


At the general meeting of the Gramophone Company it was 
stated that during the last two years the sales exceeded those 
of any previous period of the same length of time. A 
dividend of twenty per cent. on the ordinary shares was 
declared. 

In connection with the exhibition of Serbo-Croatian art 
(which includes specimens of the sculpture of the genius 
Mestrovic) at the Grafton Gallery, a series of nine concerts 
was given to illustrate the music of Slavonic composers. 

The Richmond and Twickenham Times has on its staff a 
competent writer on musical matters. There is usually so 
much balderdash written on music in local newspapers that it 
is refreshing to come across an exception. 

Musical News is now published fortnightly (on the first 
and third Saturdays of the month). As the price was raised 
recently to twopence, readers will in the end not pay more 
than they formerly did. 


Frederick Delius 


Linswers to Correspondents, 





Regarding Dr. Lloyd’s suggestions (December number, 
page 549) as to the fitting of words of * For all the Saints’ 
to Barnby’s tune, Mr. Richard Strutt suggests the scrapping 
of the tune and recommends Stanford’s tune 220, A. & M., 
1904 ed., or Vaughan Williams’s tune, ‘ English Hymnal,’ 641. 
Mr. W. J. Keech sends us a long letter dealing chiefly with 
faulty accentuation, which surely is to some extent inevitable 
in fitting one tune to many verses, and ‘ Village Choir- 
master’ propounds a scheme for dealing with the varying 
accent of the verses which we cannot spare space to give, 
It should be noted that Dr. Lloyd’s plan is not a new one, 
for it was adopted in ‘Church Hymns’ (1903), which he 
edited. 

* INQUIRER’ asks what books we can recommend that 
supply the history of our better-known hymn-tunes. We 
suggest the historical edition of ‘Hymns A. & M.,’ 
Cowan & Love's ‘Music of the Church Hymnary,’ 
Lightwood’s ‘Hymn-Tunes and their Story,’ Love’s 
‘Scottish Church Music.’ 


*G.’—S. S. Wesley’s arrangement of the ‘Old rooth’ 
tune is published in a folio edition, ty., by Novello. 
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Short Anthem for Four Voices. 
By A. W. WILSON ie — 


*O Fount of Love.’ 
Suitable for Lent. 





TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this 
number :— 


1. Some photographic examples of Bells, Sc., from the 


Loughborough Bell Foundry. 





2, ‘Hush! for amid our tears. Hymn for a Memorial 


" Service. By C. Hubert H. Parry. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITEp. 


ASTON, Rev. E. W.—‘‘O little Ring of Gold.” 
Song. Is. 6d. 

ETHERSTON, Rev. Sir G. R.—‘‘In our Day of 
Thanksgiving.” Hymn. Second Setting. 2d. 

ENTRY, A. J.—‘‘ As pants the hart.” Hymn. On 
Card. 2d. 

— “Art thou weary.” Hymn. On Card. 2d. 

REENISH, F. R.—‘*‘Till shadows flee.” Vesper 
Hymn. 14d. 

INE-HAYCOCK, Rev. T. R.—‘* When on my day 


of life.” Hymn (No. 
td. (14d.). 
HERBERT.—Lady Audrey’s Suite. 
Parts only. 4s. 
C. 


948, Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book). 
OWELLS, 
String Quartet. 


OTBINIERE-HARWOOD, M. 


For 


DE.—** Imperial 


Anthem.” Solo, ts. 6d. ; for Mixed Voices, 4d. 
ARRY, C. H. H.—‘** Hush! for amid our tears.” 
Hymn for a — Service (No. 949, Novello’s 


Parish Choir Book). 1, (14d.). 
JARTON, EU iene iehens Songs ; 
of the Bluebell”; 2. ** Perhaps”; 3. 
of the Sun.” 
ERGOLESI, G. B.—** Stabat 
Voices. English Version by W. 
(2s.). 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 308), contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—‘*t Hame, Hame, 
Hame.” Scottish Air. ‘* The rose is red.” Junior Unison 
Song by Dora Bright. 14d. (2d.). 


1. “*The Song 
**The Setting 
2s. 

For Female 
Is. 6d. 


Mater.”’ 
G. Rothery. 


HINN, GEORGE. — “The Children’s Friend.” 

Hymn. 1d. 
— C. L. F.—‘** Nations of God.” Hymn. 
Fount o: Love.” Short 


wit ‘SON, A WwW. ‘oO 
Anthem for four voices. 


Musical Tim ). 


Suitable for Lent (No. 900, 
14d. (2d ). 
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fp seaews, MARK.—*“ Lead, kindly Light.” Sacred 
Song. 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 
Mpg meee WALLACE. 
J a Requiem Celebration of the 
§0 cents (2s.). 


—‘*The Choral Music for 
Holy Communion. 


N ONTANI, NICOLA A.—‘*‘ The Bells.” A Cantata 

1 for Women’s Chorus (S.S.A.) with Soprano and 
p 

Alto Solos. $1.00 (4s.). 


“* Se $1. 30 (6s. ) 


Almighty.”’ 


For Pianoforte Solo. 
Lord 


énes de Ballet,’ 

YARISH, F. WILSON. — “O 
Anthem. 12 cents (4d.). 

ALSBURY, REBECCA AND NATI 
Children’s Songs. $1.00 (4s.). 

CHWARZ, MORITZ E.—‘‘O Jerusalem, that bringest.” 

Anthem for Christmas. 20 cents (9d.). 
“T° ARGETT, ARTHUR B.—‘ In the end of the Sabbath.” 


Anthem. 15 cents (6d.). 
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HOIR BOYS and SOLO BOYS WANTED 


Immediately. Paddington district. Light duties. Good salan 
Southcombe, 12, St. James Avenue, Ealing. ’ 


RGANIST WANTED, North London.—Nop 
conformist Church. L 4 or Gentleman. Three-Manual Orga, 
clo Novello & Co., Ltd., , Wardour Street, W.-r. 


HRIST CH URCH. Hampstead. ORGANIS} 

and CHOIRMASTER WANTED. Must reside in the neigh 

bourhood. Salary, fo. Apply, by letter only, to H. B. Willis, ; 
Lyndhurst Road, N.W.-3 


RGANIST-C HOIRMASTER WANTED f& 

Milton Congregational Church, Gravesend. Apply, stating ag 

experience, and qualifications, also salary required, to Church Secretay 
re8, Old Road West, Gravesend. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER (F.R.C.O, 

desires APPOINTMENT in London District.  First-cl 

State salary offered. Apply to “ M, J. O.,” c/o Novello 
Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.-1. 

MAR KHAYYAM.-WANTEDat once on HIRE 

until end of March, about 100 Scores each of Parts II. and Ill 

J. Edward Stokes, Secretary, Festival Choral Society, 117, Colmor 

Row, Birming shi um. 


MR. FRANCIS JARRETT 


(BARITONE). 
Late Soloist, St. Peter's, Vere Street, W. 
receive Engag yements for Lent—Stainer's 
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Address: 16, Hungerford Ro ad, Camden Road, N..7. 
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ols) 


ny 


FR Y, 


SET TO MUSIC 


PERCY J. 


ENO 





F.R.C.O., Organist of the Minster, Warminster. 
Price Twopence. 
London : Novetio anp Comrany, Limited. Ton 
SECOND EDITION. 
Wee! 


MOVEMEMN 


SHORT INTRODUCTORY 


ORGAN 


Larghetto in F minor 


4 


== 





SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY. 
Price One Shilling, net. Len 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





NEW SONG 
EDWARD GERMAN. | 
CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 
In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 


| ==Si= 











Price Two Shillings Each. 
A delightful song . . . treated as only Mr. German knows how. §& SO) 
Queen. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To ensure insertion in their proper position, 
———= k 
Advertisements for the next issue should rei 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, Wei 


not later than 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 (First Post) 
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ae MUSIC FOR LENT. 





yn. —Non 

anwal Orgs HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
meee St. Matthew.) J.S. Bacu. Edited by Epwarp ExcGar and 

GANIST Ivor ATKINS. 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. 6d; cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


in the neigh Vocal Parts, 1s. each. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. 

3. Willis. if #7~HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
: St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacn. 2s.; paper boards, 3s. Choruses 
TED f& only, Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. 

, statingan § # THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
rch Secretary St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. Abridged, as used at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 1s. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. Book of Words, with Music to 


F.R.C.O. the Chorales, 6d. Words only, 10s. per 100. 
Firsts *T*-HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
o Novell St. John.) J.S. Bach. 2s. ; paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
aia HE PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL. 
on HIRE 3S.; paper boards, 4s.; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition for 


s IL. and Ill Church use, 1s. Words only, 10s. per roo. 
117, Colme§ # THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven 


Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. HAYDN. 2s. ; paper 





et bb boards, 38. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
{TT HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Cu. Gounop. 1s 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD (*“ Der Tod 
* Crucifixi Jesu”) C. H. Graun. 2s.; paper boned s.; cloth, 
gilt, 4s. Choruses only, 1s. a 
N.7. as PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. SCHUTzZ. 
ASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter”) 


>: RA By Sir Jucivs Benepicrt. ts. 6d. 
7 *(/\UT OF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. GrorGe HeNscHEL (Op. 30). 2s. 6d. 
UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm 
cxxx.) For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. Composed by Cu. 
_ Gounop. English or Latin words. 1s. _ : i ° 
: *77ION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. Soprano Solo 


and Chorus, from “ Gallia" (Motet) CH. Gounop. 1s. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 
——— ISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, preceding Bach’s Passion on Tuesday in Holy 
Week. Arranged by J. Srainer. 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. 


'EMEN N ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The Music composed 
° by J. BaRNsBy. 3d 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. Set to the well-known 
Ancient Chant, as ‘arranged and harmonised by VINCENT 
Novato. Price ad. ; Ditte, Latin words, 3d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. (Chant Setting.) The 
= Music composed by Epc AR PetTMan. Price 14d. 
EY. ISERERE MEI,DEUS. The music composed 
by Grecorio ALLEGRI. As used at St. Paul's Cathedral 
Lenten Services. Edited by Gzorce C. Martin. 4d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music composed 
a by G. P. pa Pavesta vA. Edited by W. Barctay Squire. 
Latin and English words. 


composed by F. E. GLapsronr. Latin words, 3d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor. 

The music composed by F. E. Giapstone. Latin words, 6d. 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison 

Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, id. 

a hestral Parts of the works marked * can be had. 


| 
. 
ee meel 


r 
-OE} THE STORY OF THE CROSS 
OR VOICES AND ORGAN 
With Short haar giving opportunity for Meditation, 
THE WORDS BY 
THE REV. E. MONRO 








F. SET TO MUSIC BY 

BUTTON, H. ELLIOT oe we oo oe ad. 
FOSTER, MYLES B. (Sol-fa, 14d. = a“ ee ee a 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, 14d. ) “ _ ee «- 3d. 

n knows hot § SOMERVELL, ARTHUR (Sol-fa, 14d.) .. ae ns o 
STAINER, J. (Sol-fa, 14d.) . 6 me oo 3a. 

Words only, 1s. 6d. per: 100. 
ed. Large Type Edition, 2s. 6d. per roo. 
——— 


THE REPROACHES 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


positions SUES, ti Je a im a nas ~ ei ie +. 3d. 
: ° ee os ee oo oe s 1 

dB HOYTE, W. S _ 

ould resi d. 
PALESTRINA (together with the proper plain-chant mel lodies) » 

lon, WA (Edited by W. S. Vale) a ee 

WILLAN, HEALEY (Double Choir) (unaccompanied) a ~- gd. 


THE BENEDICITE 


SET TO MUSIC BY THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS. 


BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the events aD 
BENNETT, GEORGE J. bin E flat) 

BENNETT, GEORGE J. (inG) . 

BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in D, Unison) .. 

BEST, W. T. (in C). (Sol-fa, r§d.) .. 

BLAIR, HU GH (in G) 

BRIDGE, J. F., pmo d Turte, and “Haves 

BUTTON, H. ELLIOT (in D) -" 

UTTON, H. ELLIOT (Shortened Form) 








B 
COBB, G. F. eo ) 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (inG ) 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 
ELLIOTT, M B. (in G) 
ELLIOTT, R. (in G) 
EYRE, AL FRED J. (in E flat) . 
EYRE, ALFRED }. (No. 2,in F) . 
FOSTER, MYLES B. (in F, Chant Form).. 
FROST, PERCY H. (in D) i - os oe \. 
GADSBY, HENRY (in G, Chant Form) ne on ee -. $d, 
GALE, C. R. (in D) as ‘“ -. ed, 
GLADSTONE, F. E. Gin C, Chant Form) . “a es o toe 
GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, Unison) . ~ cc ae 
GODFREY, A. E. (in C) 3d. 
GODFREY, A. E. (No. 2, in G 3) 3d. 
H. B. C. (Three Chants). . id. 
HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, ‘Chant | Form) 14d. 
HOYTE, W. S. (in E flat)... rAd. 
HOYTE, W. S. (in D).. 14d. 
HUG HES. WwW. (in E flat) iS: 
ILIFFE, FREDERICK (No. 1, in E ‘flat, Chant Form) 19d. 
LEMARE, E. H. (in B fiat) . o 
LLOYD C. HARFORD (in Ea at, Ch: ant Form).. a oo 8 
LUCAS, T. (in A flat, shortened form). . -. hd, 
MAC PHE RSON. CHARLES (in F, rhythmic setting) .. 4d. 
MARTIN, G. C. (No. 1,in F; No. 2, in E flat; No. 3,in G) each 4d. 
MATTHEWS, T R. (in E fiat) ; 14d. 
MERBECKE (arianged by GEorGE Cc. Martin). ee -- od, 
MILLER, (second setting) (in G, Chant Form) ‘ 2d. 
TTMAN, E te AR (No. 1, inC; No. 2, set to Double Chants) ad. 
PETTMAN, EDG key E fiat) 14d. 
PULLEIN, J. (inE fl “s a - o 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (in B flat). i - - oo Ge 
SLATER, W. (in F) on a on “ce 
SMITH, BOYTON (in A ‘flat).. i 


SMITH, CHAS. W. (in C). S.A.T.T.B., also simplified for s.a.T.B. 2d. 
STAINER, J., and B. BLaxcanp (in F, Chant Form) .. » & 
STAINER, J., R. pz Lacy, A. Grsss, and F. CHAMPNEYS .. 19d, 
STAINER, ; W. Wyn, and F. WALKER.. e ‘“ wa IS 
Ditto (Welsh words). (Sol-fa, 1d.) os wat 
STAINER, J J. Ture, and H. S. Irons... - - o 8@ 
STAINER, (in D, C hant Form) 14d. 
STEWART, %, HYLTON = the plano f the Par agraph Psalter) 3d. 
BARNBY, i. 
FOSTER, OHN. - oa o- ee ee 
ae MONTEM (two settings) ‘ - sn es «. pidd. 
TURLE, J. (two settings) an * a - | 


| WIC KES, C. A. (two settings) 


ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F. The music! 


TOZER, FERRIS (in G) — - - oe -- 2d, 
TOZER, FERRIS (in A). Short and simple os - o. 2, 
WEST, JOHN E. (in G) es - ot wi - -- 4d, 
WEST, JOHN E. (in C) se on ee ws ee «. rod. 
WESTBURY, G. H. (in C) + ‘. - oe ee -» red, 
WILLAN, HEALEY (in D). Shortened Form .. am «. gd, 
WOOD, W. e (in D) ee ee +» gd, 
W RIG LEY, G. F. (in G, " Quac druple Chant) ee oo 2 


ANTHEMS IN THE 
LUTE SERIES. 


121 Give sentence with me, O God .. .. F. Lewis Thomas 3d. 
38 Hearme, O Lord .. se es W. H. Dixon 3d. 
*197 Hear me when I call ee se .. A.W. Marchant 3d. 
*13 Hear, O Lord ee oe ~ .. Michael Watson 3d. 
193 = asl am. Ferris Tozer 3d. 
110 Like as the hart ; O send out Thy Light C. Lochnane 3d. 
27. Oh most Merciful .. J. F. Bridge 3d. 
67b O Lord, rebuke me not .. ee -- Gaynor Simpson 1d. 
200 OSaving Victim .. oe . J. Lionel Bennett 3d. 
113 Out of the deep have I called... -- Hamilton Clarke 3d. 
145 Ponder my words, O Lord os .- Norman Hatfield 3d. 
196 Remember not, Lord os - os J. M. Bentley 3d. 
67a Rend yourheart .. se we -_ W. H. Dixon 14d. 
*2 Seek yethe Lord . aa - - J. F. Bridge 3d. 
*77_ There is a green hill on es .. Fred. H. Burstall 2d, 
165 Turn Thee, O Lord ‘s = .. Norman Hatfield 3d. 
206 Turn Thy face from my sins .. .. Cuthbert Harris 3d. 


Those marked thus * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 


st Post) Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Litep. 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT. | 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY GETHSEMANE 








THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY | THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. | C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Mg te Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
String Parts, 8s. 6d. Wind Parts, 15s. 6d. Full Score, MS. Paper boards, 2s.6d. String Parts, ros.6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, Ms 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
IN THE DESERT AND IN THE THE STORY OF CALVARY 
G ARDEN FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
4 4 THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
— ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 


AND CHORUS THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY THOMAS ADA MS. 


r "ad “RATICIE f 4 he Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s.6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 
VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT Words only, tos. per 10m 


FERRIS TOZER. IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 
——_— AN EASY CANTATA 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, special} 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. “hat 
’ adapted for Country Choirs 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. ? y 


Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. E V H AL L M A 
e e ’ fi. 


; J Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Words witht Meaie to the Hymns, price ad. 
THE CRUCIFIXION 
age Re VIA DOLOROSA 

































































SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER A DEVOTION —- 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS oo 
W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide Music 
THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES Music 
SET TO MUSIC BY mending 
ST Al N E R THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY Music 
J. ST. E. CUTHBERT NUNN. [2m 
Vocal Score, paper cover, One Shilling and Sixpence. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. — 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, od Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, Mane! 
Words only, with Hymn Tunes, 2d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. ‘quires a 
Words, complete, ros. per roo ; Words of Hymns, 5s. per 100. T 7 Newea 
neon OLIVET TO CALVARY Waste 
~ 7TRO FOR orig 
THE DARKEST HOUR TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS a 
ves INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY Lie 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI THE CONGREGATION a, 
AND CHORUS THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY written w 
WITH aryT TDATC , 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 
THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, BY : ry 
HAROLD MOORE J. H. MAUNDER. , 
- eee - Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Band P 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 61. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, 10s. per 1 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, gd. String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. String Parts, 6s. 6d. 
Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. AT TH E FOOT OF THE CRO 
. ~O o (STABAT MATER) 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST ; sie 
aoe . - . , . ; FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED ‘ ABIDE 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY COMPOSED BY s Anth 
, : ape - Anthe 
W. MAURICE ADAMS ANTON DVORAK. « 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY (Op. 58.) cones. Four. 
“ / Tue ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY FRED. J. W. CRO v 
THOMAS ADAMS. : J ESPER 


, “ae Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Price One Shilling. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 100. Vocal Parts, 9d. e 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. String Parts, ros. Wind Parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words), 


Lonnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Composer, 





Full Score, MS 
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‘onic Sol-fa,¢ 
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day, special) 


$, price ad. 
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Music for Lent and Easter 


BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canvas. 


London : NovELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 


PENITENCE 
PARDON ayo 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘‘ An admirable example of a commend- 

able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 

efective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.” 

Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A fine Church composition.” 

Musical News, 15/1/98: ** We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 

mending it 

Musical ‘Standard, 5/3/98: ‘* Deserves considerable popularity.” 

Re and Choirmaster, 15/2/98: ‘‘ For the music we have nothing 
t 

Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.” 

Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘‘ A work of great merit in every respect.” 








Manchester Courier, 9/3/98 : “Tt will doubtless be used in many 
‘quires and places where they sing.’ 

Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ‘‘ A well-written work.” 

Western ed "News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition. Striking 


and origina! 
Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98 : 
are | effective.” 

eld Mercury, Ala/98 : 
mally utiful music. 
Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98 : 
written work. We can strongly recommend it. 


‘A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
“Extremely effective, containing some 


“A well- 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, rs. Words, 2s. per 100, 


Band Parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
Tabb, 34, Percy Street, 


London: Nove._ito anp Company, Limited, 


COMPOSITIONS BY 
ALFRED J. GENTRY. 


ABIDE WITH ME.—3rd (amended) Edition: An Evening 





arts, gd. © 
tin Laty 8 










Anthem for Soprano, Alto, and Baritone Soli and Chorus 4d 
RECESSIONAL —(‘*God of our fathers, known of old"). A 

Four-part setting, congregational in character .. 3d. 
VESPER HY MN—{On card): ‘‘ Through the day aii tues bes 

Spared us” .. s4d. 
WEDDING HYMN- {On card): “O perfect Love" . 14d. 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 


Specimen copies ai Half-price, post-free. to Choirmasters, from the 


SERVICES. 
Te Deum, Chant Service in F oo one — 
Benedicite in F ... = ron a om 
Benedictus and Jubilate ii in F oe oe ae 
Cantate and Deus in F . al aie oo 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis i in F ) a 
With Welsh Words oa J 3a. 
Communion Service, with Benedictus and Agnus 6d 
Dei, in E major... — 1s as ; 
Lead me in Thy Truth. Anthem. Lent... «- 9h 
Psalm cxxx., “‘Out of the deep” Reduced | 6d 
With Tenor Solo and Chorus price ? 
The Story of the Cross.. one 2d. 
EASTE R ANTHEMS. 
If we believe. Four Voices ... _ 6d. 
ve Tonic Sol-fa = ae os fel 
The Good Shepherd. Four Voices ... a —< 


THE 


Solitudes of the Passion. 


A PASSIONTIDE CANTATA 
FOR 
SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BARITONE 
WITH 
HYMNS FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 
THE WORDS SELECTED BY 
E. A. WELCH, 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


AND CHORUS 


THE MUSIC BY 


ALBERT HAM, 


(Organist and Director of the C hoir, S. James Cathedral, Toronto, 
Canada. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100. 


The Musical Times says :— 

“* A useful addition to the store of choral works or use in Lent and 
Passiontide is Dr. Albert Ham's Cantata, ‘The Solitudes of 
the Passion.’"’ 

‘The words are Biblical and well selected.’ 

“* The music is devotional and very singable.” 

Other Press Notices :—‘‘ The beautifully arranged words have 
treated with fine devotional feeling.” 
he score reveals the gifted musician, one well versed in the 
traditions of the Church.’ 

“The Tenor Solo, ‘ Who did no sin,’ is pure inspiration.” 


London: 


been 


NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCES of this Devotional work have 
taken place at the University Church, Oxford ; SS. Philip and James, 
Oxford ; the Abbey Church, Bath ; St. Mary's, Liverpool ; the Parish 
Church, Bradford, Nuneaton, Southsea, Banbury, Chipping Norton, 
Kidderminster, Biggleswade, Kettering, Oldhz —¥ Tackley, Blackburn, 
Adderbury ; St. Paul's, Weston- anger Mare, Bideford, &c. 


VIA CRUCIS 


THE WAY OF THE CROss) 
A SACRED CANTATA 
DEVICTING THE THRBE LAST SCENES O! 


THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EAKTH. 
FOR 
TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BASS) AND CHORUS 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Choir 
and Congregation. 
Tue Worps SELECTED From THE HOLy ScRIPTURES 
AND THE Music ComposeD BY 

FREDERICK ILIFFE, M.A., 

Mus. Doc., Oxon. ; Organist to the University of Oxford. 


PRICE: 


Vocal Score, 2s. net. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Is. net. 


Words only, complete, for the use of Congregation, 1d, each, 
or 78 6d. per roo. 


Words complete, with addition of Hymn Tunes, 2d. each, 
or 15S. per 100, 


Orchestral Parts, for Strings, Two Horns, Two Trumpets, and 
Drums, may be hired of the Publishers. 
London : WEEKES & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 


Chicago, U.S.A.: Crayton F. Summy Co., 64, E. Van Buren St. 





— ~ , + , 
A BATTLE-HYMN PRAYER. 
Words and Music by R. H. ATKINS. 

O God of Battles! Architect Divine ! 

Look down in love, and save this earthly Shrine ; 
Be Thou our Stronghold, lez ad our armies on, 
Succour all who fight for vict’ry over wrong. 


Verse 1 


Ong Penny. Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 





Composer, “*Stron-ard,” Bo'ness, N.B. 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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PANGE LINGUA 


(Sing, my tongue. 1. & M. a7) 
A HYMN OF THE PASSION. 
Music py 


REV. JAMES BADEN POWELL. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Words, with a short Service, 4s. per 1 
**This thoughtful composition should ensure acceptance." —Mvwsical 
7 5. 
London: Noveut.o anp Company, Limited. 


THE PASSION 


\ MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 
TOGETHER WITH 


HYMNS FOR THE CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 


Dr. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


Price 1s. 6d. in Paper Cx in Paper Boards. 


vers 5 2S 





Words, with Hymn-Tunes, price 2d.; Words only, price 1d. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Just pe Fuses D. 
TILL SHADOWS FLEE 
Vesrer Hymn. 


BY 
FLORENCE GERTRUDE ATTENBOROUGH 


(CHRYSTABEL). 


SET TO MUSIC BY 
FREDERICK R. G REENISH. 
Price T! ree-Halfpen ce (on Card), 





: Nove AN vy, Limited. 


p Compan 





SIXTH EDITION. 


VOCAL EXERCISES 


ON TONE PLACING AND ENUNCIATION. 
Ww ren vy J. MICHAEL DIACK with notes by CHARLES TREE 
H. Watrorv Davies, Eso., writes 


“Your thoughtful exercises should prove most helpful in teaching 


these that use them the important knack of listening critically to their 
own enunciation.” 
J. A. Fucter-Martianp, Eso., writes 
I consider your book is likely to do much good by improving the 
standard of diction amang singers. 
GERVASE E.wes, Eso., w rite 
*I think your book ewxcellen It ought to prove of great value to 
tudents, and also certainly to teachers of sit aging. I shall find it very 
useful myself, 
Ernest Newman, Esw., writes 
“1 think them admirably calculated to pr e clear tone and good 


enunciation, 
Rosert Raproxp, Eso., writes 
‘I think your book of vocal exercises is quite the best I have yet 


seer hey bring the vocal student nearer to what he will eventually 


¢ required to do in public, than any exercises I have seen. May I 
congratulate you on the musically-arranged accompaniments. 
Atnert Visetti, Eso., writes 

** IT thank you very much for the voc: al exercises by Diack. which I 
consider exceedingly useful for pupils. I intend te use them for my 
pupils both at the Royal College and Guildhall School of Music. 

Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
ALFRED LENGNICK & Co., 
14, BERNERS STREET, LONDON. W..:. 


Just Pu | Penner 


CHANSON MIGNONNE 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
BY 


A. IRVINE. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
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The Music Lover's Libran 
Edited by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc, 
2s. net. 
subjects treated in a popular style for the 
musical reader. 


Musical veners 


The publication Series is a notable and worthy ente 
prise. —Daity Mai. 

a Thi S ¢ rceellent Series of si all 
Eaglefield Hull. . . should st 


i the public. —Mvsicat Ortnion. 


of trese 
books under the capable editorshy 


of Dr. mutate the evergrowing inter 


“4 well-conceived and well-edited Series, written by well-kam 
authoriti OwserveEr. 
An excellent Series of small books.”—Cucrca Times. 
“A very stimulating Series. —CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
it is wi + culiar pleasure that one hails the arriva/! 
Series. Mw h knowledge within small compass.’—Mvsc 


STANDARD. 


SHORT HISTORY OF HARMONY. 
By CHARLES MACPHERSON, Organist of St. Paul’. 
With Musical Illustrations. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MODERNISM. 
(ir Z mnection with Music). 


By CYRIL SCOTT. 
MUSIC AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. W. W. LONGFORD, D.D. 
VOICE IN SONG AND SPEECH. 
3y GORDON HELLER. 
Musical Illustrations and Diagrams. 
EVERYMAN AND HIS MUSIC. 
By PERCY A. SCHOLES. 
SHAKESPEARE: HIS MUSIC 
SONG. 
By A. H. MONCUR SIME. 
With Musical and other Illustrations, and a Chapter « 
nstruments in the Plays and Poems. 
FOUNDATIONS OF MUSICAL -ESTHETIG 
By J. B. McEWEN, F.R.A.M. 


LIBRARY OF MUSIC & MUSICIAN 
Edited by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. 
3s. 6d. net. 
RUSSIAN TONE-POET: 
SCRIABIN. 
By Dr. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 
With 165 Musical Illustrations and Four Portraits. 
HANDEL. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
With 17 Musical Illustrations and Four Plates. 
BEETHOVEN. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
24 Musical Illustrations, Three Portraits, and Facsimi 
Analysis of the Sonatas, Symphonies and Quartets; # 
Introduction by Epwarp CakPENTER. 
THE EARLIER FRENCH MUSICIANS, 1632-18 
By MARY HARGRAVE. Frontispiece. 


THE MUSICIAN'S BOOKSHEL! 
Edited by CLAUDE LANDI. 3s. 6d. net. 


MUSICIANS OF TO-DAY. 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND Second Edition. 
SOME MUSICIANS OF FORMER DAYS. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
PRACTICAL SINGING. 

By CLIFTON COOKE. 


yn the Rendering of their Songs by we ell-known compost 
and Musical Illustrations. 
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3y E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. /ust pudlished. 


COUNTERPOINT. 
By BERNARDL Shortly. Translated from the Italian. 


Write for Detailed Prete tus. 


Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltt. 


BROADWAY HovwsE: 68-74, CARTER LANE, E.C.-4 
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Just Published. 


EVENING REST 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


Composed for the opening of the Town Hall Organ, Johannesburg, 








March 4, 1916. 


BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Published, 
SCHERZO 
ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Nove__o anp Company, Limited. 








Will be published February 16. 


HANSON D'ESPOIR 


THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED 





FOR 


BY 


J. A. MEALE. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





WELLO AND Comraxy, Limited. 





SHETE 


6d. net. 


litio 


R DAYS. 


IC, 


ublished. 


Will be published February 16. 


SCHERZO 


FOR TH 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 





the Italian. 


Co., Ltd 


NE, E.C.-4+ 


J. A. MEALE. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


FIRST SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New SErRIgs), No. 1. 


ConTENTs, 


- CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“‘ Dundee.” 

- CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Rockingham.” 

- CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ Hampton.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE the ‘* Old 104th.” 

. CHORALE PRELUDE **Melcombe.” [omnium.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE **Christe Redemptor 

. CHORALE PRELUDE **St. Ann’s.” 


SECOND SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(NEw SERIgs), No. 45. 
ConTENTS. 
. CHORALE PRELUDE **Croft’s 136th.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE ** Martyrdom.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE ** St. Thomas.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE “*St. Mary.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE ** Eventide.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE **St. Cross.” 
. CHORALE PRELUDE ** Hanover.” 


N Quit wv 


SN ON fW NH 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set, 


London: NoveL_o anp Company, Limited. 


S. COLERIDGE-TAY LOR’S 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


TO 


PHILLIPS’S 


NERO. 
PRELUDE: 


Pianoforte Solo .. ee on - - - —— r) 





STEPHEN DRAMA 


Violin and Pianoforte 2< 
String Parts. 3 ¢ 
Wind Parts MS. 
PROCESSIONAL MARCH: 
Pianoforte Solo... a 2c 
String Parts. . . 6s ee 2 6 
FIRST ENTR’ACTE (‘‘ Nero”) : 
Pianoforte Solo a es 
Violin and Pianoforte 20 
Pianoforte Conductor 1 6 
String Parts.. 3 ¢ 
Wind Parts ° 9 9 
SECOND ENTR’ACTE (*‘‘ Pore EA”) : 
Pianoforte Solo... se os a 20 
Violin and Pianoforte 2 
Pianoforte Conductor 20 
String Parts. . - 2 6 
Wind Parts .. - om is ia 9 6 
INTERMEZZO (‘Singing Girls’ Chorus”) : 
Pianoforte Solo... Pee ae - oa 1 6 
Violin and Pianoforte ‘ 20 
Pianoforte Conductor - o 6 
String Parts.. . ; 2 3 
Wind Parts . ‘ 3 
EASTERN DANCE: 
Pianoforte Solo ec 
Violin and Pianoforte 20 
Pianoforte Conductor Io 
String Parts 2 6 
Wind Parts - 6 3 
SUITE OF FOUR PIECES: 
Pianoforte Solo. 40 
String Parts.. 8 o 
Wind Parts 28 ¢ 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 





London : Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
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A PERFECT DAY 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND. 


Now published in the following Arrangements. 


MIXED 


m) 


VOICES. 


MALE VOICES. 
.B. (Old Notation) 
3. B. (Sol-fa) ° 
d Notation) 


FEMALE 


VOICES. 


A PERFECT DAY (Organ Solo) 


POPULAR WORKS FOR ORGAN 
ARRANGED By W. J. WESTBROOK. 
Cuckox erto (Handel) net 
Gloria in Excelsis (AXossin/) ee ° . 
Wedding March (Mendelssohn) 
Moses in Egypt (Rossin/) 


RECENT ORGAN WORKS 
Processional Entry for Festival Occasions (Richard Strauss). 


Arranged by Max Reger ms os net 
t Arranged by H. 


and Nightingale Cor 


BERNERS 


$0, 
GIPSY SUITE 
Four Characteristic Dances 


COMPOSED BY 


KDWARD GERMAN 


No.1. VALSE MELANCOLIQUE 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
2. ALLEGRO DI BRAVURA (Tue Dance). 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ee ar mw 
3} MENUETTO (Love Duvet). PIANOFORTE 
SOLO 


» 4 TARANTELLA (THE Re 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


PIANOFORTE SOLO (Comp tere) 
PIANOFORTE DUET ( ‘in ) 
PIANOFORTE and VIOLIN (CompLere) 


Do. do. (** TARANTELLA ” 
separately) 


FULL SCORE 

STRING PARTS 

WIND PARTS ove — _ 
ARRANGEMENT FOR MILITARY BAND... 


Lire). 
1s. 6d. 


(LONELY 


VEL). 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


net 2 0 


Reimann - 1 6 


O CANADA 


ARRANGED BY EMERSON JAMES 


A.T.B. (Old Notation) 
~B.B. (Old Notation) 


JEAN SIBELIUS. 


Reminiscences of a Land of a Thousand Seas (Album for 

iano) .. ae ne . . ae -. net 

Pan and Echo Dance, Intermezzo No. 3, Op. 53A .. * 
Pélleas and Mélisande, Book No. 1, Op. 4€ oa a 
as - Book No. 2, Op. 46 ei P 
Belsazar (Suite), Op. 51 oe ? 


ALBERT MALLINSON. 


+e a each, net . 
For High Voice. 
2. . ry , 
» Low 
4. "” ” ’ 
s. Christina Rossetti’s Songs. 
6. Lyrics from other Lands. 
The Songs of Sappho. 
My Garden (Song-Cycle). 


J ACOBS-BOND. 


ea h, net 


CARRIE 
Recent Songs 


A Cottage in God's Garden, 
The Soul of You. 
Robin Adair. 


THE FREDERICK HARRIS COMPANY, 
STREET, 


W.-1, LONDON. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


Incidental Music to Shakespeare’s Pla 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN 


PAV.ANE (the Dance from Act I.) Pianoforte Solo 
Do do. Pianoforte Duet 
Do. do 
NOCTURNE. _ Pianoforte Solo 
Do. Violin and Pianoforte oun 
SELECTION OF THEMES. Pianoforte Solo ... 
PASTORALE. 
Do. Violin and Pianoforte 
SUITE FOR PIANOFORTE DUET 


do. 


do. Violin and Pianoforte 


Pianoforte Solo 


CONSISTING OF 

1. PRELUDE. 3. PAVANE. 

2. PASTORALE. 4. NOCTURNE. 
5 DRAMATIC INTERLUDE. 


String Parts, 10s. 6d.; Wind Parts, 27s. 6d. 
Full Score of No. 1, 5s. ; Full Score of No. 3, 3s. 6d. 


The Paris of each movement are published separatelp 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.-1 





INSTITUTED 1822 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE EING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, E.G. 


PrincrpaL—SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur 
or professional) a thorough training in all branches of music under the most able and 
distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various 

branches of the Curriculum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, 
and Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly Lectures on music and musicians. Evidence of 
their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic and 
Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from 
Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Mid- 
summer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 


The Fee for the ordinary curriculum is 12 Guineas per Term. 
A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competed for periodically. 


Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by 
the Directors, Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
of the letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters F.R.A.M. 


Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of 
introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

An examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held twice a year— 
viz., during the Summer and Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are elected 
Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 
letters L.R.A.M. - The syllabus is issued annually at Easter. 

An examination of persons engaged in the Training of Children’s Voices is held 
twice a year, and a certificate is granted to successful candidates. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 

Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 
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Tey 


THE ASSOC 


OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC the ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSI 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Associated Boaro 
ERNEST MATHEWS, Esgq., Chairman. 
SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIF. Mus. Doc., St. Anp., CanTas., ET Epin., LL.D., D.C.L., Princspal of R.A.M: 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barrt., —.\/.0., M.A:, Mus. Doc., Canras., Oxon., ET DuBt., D.C.L., Director of R.C 
OSCAR BERINGER, Esg. H. W. RICHARDS, Eso., Mrs. Doc:; DuNELM. 
EATON FANING, Esg., Mus. Doc., Ca» ras. PROFESSOR SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, 
FREDERIC KING, Esg. D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantas. ET Oxo! 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, Esg., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon. S. P. WADDINGTON, Eso. 
SAXTON V.. A. NOBLE, Eso. | H. WESSELY, Eso. 
PROFESSOR SIR WALTER PARRATT, C.V.O., | 
M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon., Cantas. eT DUNELM. 
Secretary: JAMES MUIR, Esa. 
Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, Western Brancn, Burtincron Garvens, Lonvon, W.-1l 


fe Board holds Examinations throughout: the United Kingdom and in the Colonieg 

in both Theoretical and Practical Music. The Examinations are of two kinds 
‘* Local Centre” and “School.” The Local Centre Examinations are carried out by two 
Examiners chosen almost exclusively from the Staffs of the Royal Academy of Musi 
and of the Royal College of Music. The School Examinations are conducted by ong) 
°xaminer. 

The Subjects for Examination are comprised in the following list :— 

GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. ORGAN. HARP. 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. VIOLIN. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
HARMONY VIOLA. SINGING. 

COUNTERPOINT. VIOLONCELLO. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT 
PIANOFORTE. DOUBLE BASS. SINGING. 

Local Centre Examinations (Syllabus A). Examinations in Theory held in March 
November at all Centres. In Practical Subgects in March—April at all Centres; and in the 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November—December also. Entries for the) 
March—April Examinations elose Wednesday, February 6th, 1918 (or, with extra fet, 
February 14th). 

School Examinations (Syllabus B) held three times a year: viz., March—April, June— 
July, and October—November. Entries for the March—April Examinations close (with 
extra fee) February 7th, 1918. 4 

Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre or School) may be obtained from tit) 
Central Office, price 4d. per set, per year, Post-free. 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions tenable at the Royal Academy of M 
or the Royal College of Music for two or three years. These Exhibitions are limited 
Candidates under twenty years of age who fulfil certain conditions set forth in each Syllabus 

Syllabuses A and B, the Syllabus in Ear Training and Sight-Singing, Forms of Entryy 
and any further information, may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary— 


TELEGRAMS:— A ‘.’ JAMES MUIR, 
pence MUSEUM 1710. Cenraat Orrice: 15, BEDFORD SQUARE. LONDON, W.C:l 


: ee 


-$, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.-t 
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